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The Evangelical Quarterly 


Ocroser 1th, 1942 


A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE ROMANS 


Tue pivotal, illuminating word on the meaning and purpose of 
the Apostle Paul in writing his letter to the Church at Rome 
is the word “‘ therefore ”’, in the first verse of the twelfth chapter: 
“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” Therefore! Leave out 
that word, and you are left asking what is the connection between 
what follows and what has gone before: why this solemn adjura- 
tion to a consecrated life. Insert the word, and you are standing 
on a viewpoint from which you can look back over the way 
by which you have travelled and see to what it was leading. 
The way is summed up in the comprehensive phrase, “ the 
mercies of God’, the goal is a life solemnly presented as an 
acceptable offering to God. Paul here looks back over what 
he has been setting forth as the essentials for the building up 
of a Christian life. They are all that God in His mercy has 
done and provided for the reclamation of ruined humanity, 
what has been expounded in the previous chapters, the activities 
of God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, in His grace and mercy 
for the salvation of men. It was this Paul had started out to 
write about—‘‘ The Gospel of Christ . . . the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and 
also to the Greek, for therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith” (i. 16, 17). 


I 


Here at the very outset we are up against a word that requires 
some explanation" the righteousness of God’’. Righteous- 
ness: it is one of a group of words that play an important part 
in the earlier sections—especially chapters i-v of the Epistle. 
The words are just, justify, justification, righteous, righteousness. 


They are all associated with one Greek word, dixaos, and 
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its derivatives. To my mind the translators did an ill ser- 
vice to the understanding of the gospel where they translated 
the Greek dixaos into the Latin justus. There was another 
Latin word that would have served them better had they taken 
it, and that is rectus. Had they done so—and if translators 
into English had followed it out—many a difficulty about the 
doctrine of justification would never have arisen. The theological 
meaning attached to the word justification is not that of our 
ordinary speech. In common parlance, when we speak of 
justification, of a man justifying his conduct or his speech, we 
mean that he is showing that in what he has done or said, he 
was right, was not wrong. In theology it means the very reverse. 
It means that in what he did or said he was wrong, and needs 
to be put right, not to be justified but to be rectified, needs not 
justification but rectification. And that is what Paul is taken 
up with in the first five chapters of the epistle, the question 
how a man can get right with God. The result for the believer 
is that he obtains the righteousness of God; i.e., the right 
relationship with God, which had been lost through sin. That 
is what the righteousness of God means when it is used of 
man, the state to which he is restored. When it is used of God 
Himself it means God’s consistency with Himself-—“ just and the 
justifier of him that believeth ’—i.e., consistent with Himself 
and the one who sets men who believe right with Himself. 

It is the way in which God does this that Paul deals with 
in chapters i-v. He begins by showing the terrible need for 
it in the hopeless and helpless state of lost humanity. It is 
his crushing indictment of all mankind. There is the appalling 
exposure of the depths of degradation and vice that prevailed 
in the Gentile world. If any scandalised spectator should ask 
how a good God could allow such a state of things to arise 
in His world, the answer is ready for him. It was a judgment 
on them, which might lead to repentance. It was because “ they 
worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator... . 
For this cause God gave them up to vile affections . . . as they 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge He gave them 
over to a reprobate mind ”’. 

If any self-righteous Jew was tempted to say Amen to this, 
Paul turns on him to bring the Jews into condemnation also. 
He exposes the hypocrisy of those making a boast of their 
privilege of possessing and knowing the law of God but 
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dishonouring God by breaking the law. He will not listen to 
captious evasions and excuses. He is a Jew himself and he 
knows them. “ Are we better than they? No, in no wise... 
both Jews and Gentiles . . . are all under sin.” And from one 
denunciation after another from their own scriptures, he sums 
up the terrible tale, ‘‘ there is none righteous, no, not one... 
there is no fear of God before their eyes”. 

How is this tragic situation to be met? How can men get 
right with God .. . be rectified? Paul puts it all into two cognate 
and complementary passages. The one is chapter iii. 19-26: 
Men “are justified’, rectified, set right with God—* freely 
by God’s grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
His blood to declare His righteousness (His consistency with 
Himself) for the remission of sins that are past through the 
forbearance of God that He might be just (consistent with Him- 
self) and the justifier, the One who sets men right with Himself, 
of them who believe in Jesus”. The companion passage which 
completes the story is v. 6-10: “‘ When we were yet without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly . . . God 
commendeth His love toward us in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us. . . . Much more then being now 
justified—set right—by His blood, we shall be saved from 
wrath by Him. For if, when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of His Son, much more being reconciled 
we shall be saved by His life.” 

That is God’s part in the setting of mankind right with 
Him. What is ours? By Christ we have received the recon- 
ciliation. (It is a pity that the A.V. did not retain the same 
word to the end and substituted atonement.) He has done all. 
In the word from the Cross, “it is finished”. Our part is 
simply to receive the reconciliation. It is a free gift, to be received 
by faith unto justification of life, i.e., unto setting all men right 
with God who simply put their trust in Jesus Christ. And it 
is by faith that there may be no mistake that it is entirely the 
gift of God’s grace, due to no merit in us. 


II 
There then is how we are set right with God—“ being 
set right by faith we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ”. The problem now is how can we keep right with 
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God. Well, just as with the setting right so with the keeping 
right. God must do it. We must be kept, and Paul proceeds 
to show how God does it. To this he devotes chapters vi to viii. 

On the face of it this should not be a serious problem. Its 
secret is simple. It lies in two favourite words of Paul—*“ in 
Christ ”. For Paul himself—and he would have every believer 
realise it—everything is provided for in that blessed relation- 
ship. How vital it is is revealed in the pregnant verses vili. 9-11. 
Everything depends on men having the Spirit of Christ, Christ’s 
alter ego, in them. But the trouble is that the life has to be 
lived out here on earth in these mortal bodies. Paul hints at 
this handicap in vi. 12, where he says, “let not sin reign in 
your mortal body”. He goes into it at length in the well- 
known passage of spiritual psycho-analysis, vii..13-25. It would 
be so much simpler if, when we are set right with God, we 
could just leave those mortal bodies behind and quit the world 
at once. Browning, in that inimitable poem of grim grotesque 
humour, ‘“‘ Ned Bratts”’, suggests it. The converted publican 
and murderer, with his wife Tab, all unsolicited appears before 
the Court of Assize. They declare their conversion, sincerely 
confess their crimes, and ask the judge to hang them, as they 
_ deserve, and so save their souls; for they are afraid to face the 
temptations to their old evil ways which they see looming all 
too threateningly ahead. It is a grotesque way of putting the 
problem which faces the man who has by faith in Christ been 
set right with God. How is he to be able to keep right with 
God while still in this mortal body with all its old habits and 
instincts, many of them evil? 

Paul’s reply to this urgent problem is threefold. First and 
generally, in virtue of union with Christ, the fetters of the old 
law, which sin took advantage of, are broken. The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made the believer free from 
the law of sin and death. But Paul works up to this by two 
steps. For one thing men must apply their minds to the matter, 
and see what is involved in their union with Christ. It is not 
a mere theory. It is a pregnant reality. It is a dying and a living 
again with Christ in His dying and living again. Dead and 
done with sin they are to walk in newness of life. “ Reckon 
yourselves,” he says, i.e., think of yourselves, apply your brains 
to it—“‘as dead unto sin and alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” That is the first step. Think aright. Then 
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see that the will is right. Will aright and obey. As our Lord 
puts it—*‘ if ye know these things happy are ye if ye do them”. 
That is Paul’s corollary to right thinking. “‘ Know ye not that 
to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are, whether of sin unto death or of obedience unto righteous- 
ness?” So let the will agree with the mind, and obey God alone. 

Of course the question still remains where is the power 
to come from which will enable the mind and will to act aright. 
It is in the union with Christ, present with the believer, by the 
Holy Spirit, that the answer is to be found. As union by faith 
with Christ for us sets us right with God, so union with Christ 
in us by His Holy Spirit keeps us right with God. This is 
really the theme of the eighth chapter with its presentation of 
the Holy Spirit as He witnesses to His own presence and to 
the filial relation of the believer with God in the spontaneous 
address Abba, Father. He reveals Himself in the impulses He 
imparts and by His help in our prayers. So Paul declares again 
that the whole scheme for the reclamation of lost humanity 
has its origin in the redeeming grace of God and thus provides 
the heart of man with the glad assurance which Archbishop 
Leighton called “‘ the Believer’s Heart’s Ease” (viii. 31-end). 


Ill 


Had Paul been no more than a systematic theologian 
presenting a scheme of Christian soteriology, his “ therefore ”” 
might have come here. The fact that it does not shows that 
he is other than a mere theologian. He is an Apologist, and 
that is why chapters ix—xi appear. At first sight the reader is 
empted to ask what is the meaning of this vehement outburst. 
What has all this to do with how to be right and how to keep 
right with God? Yes; but Paul was a passionately patriotic 
Jew. There were many Jews among the converts at Rome. 
He had handled the Jew and his pretensions pretty roughly at 
the beginning of the letter. In any case, if his presentation of 
the way of salvation, which made no distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, was correct, a question would naturally arise in 
the mind of the Jews: What about us? What about the Jews? 
What about the promises of God? Do these all go for nothing? 
Paul must answer that; and so we have chapters ix—xi. 

Now Paul knew his Jews. He knew their privileges and 
he knew the offensive supercilious spirit of racial pride with 
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which they held them. He knew also that they were beloved 
of God for the Fathers’ sake, and more still, that they were 
of an essentially religious nature. “‘I bear them record,” he 
says, ‘‘ that they have a zeal for God.” What was wrong was 
that being ignorant of God’s way of setting men right with 
Himself and going about to achieve it in a way of their own, 
they had not fallen in with God’s way. Not only so; but they 
failed to recognise that privileges bestowed do not establish rights 
or claims upon God. They presumed that they did, and were 
aggrieved when they were set aside. So in these three chapters 
Paul tackles this matter, vindicates God’s consistency, and shows 
the Jews where their place is in God’s great scheme in Christ. 

In studying these three chapters it is important to bear two 
things in mind. All too often chapter ix has been dealt with 
as if it could be treated by itself as a speculative theological 
discussion of the general doctrine of election and predestination 
to eternal life or death with implications of reprobation as 
involved in the references to Esau and Pharaoh. That is quite 
gratuitous procedure. Paul is not dealing with a general theory. 
He is dealing with historical events in the life of the Jewish 
race, among which were the passing over of Esau and the 
drastic treatment of Pharaoh. And it is well to remember what 
one writer appositely says: “It is only when men begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow . . . there begins to be 
felt the appeal for consistency (and the drawing of supposed 
logical consequences) and with it the temptation to exclude 
truths (or facts) that will not fit in.” 

Then again it is important to remember that Paul is dealing 
with fellow Jews and on lines on which he and they are agreed. 
They were agreed, for one thing, on God’s sovereignty. They 
recognised that the selection of the Hebrews was an act of 
pure, sovereign grace, and that there was selection not only 
of Abraham but among his descendants, again between the sons 
of Isaac, and again among the children of Jacob. It was all 
a matter of grace and mercy. “We are the clay and Thou our 
potter: we are all the work of Thy hands.’’ If Israel, therefore, 
is later set aside, its privileges taken away, and others admitted 
to them, Israel has no grievance. For another thing Paul and 
those he addresses were agreed about human responsibility, the 
right of choice. Didn’t Joshua and Elijah both challenge the 
people long ago in very similar terms—“ Choose ye whom ye 
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will serve’. As Paul had already said, they chose their own 
way and rejected God’s way of getting right with Him. And 
when in a petulant spirit they grumbled at their consequent 
rejection, their own prophet is quoted against them. Their 
excuse is brushed aside: ‘‘ All day long I have stretched forth 
my hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” 

But is the rejection of Israel to be permanent? Chapter 
xi is a magnificent tour de force in which Paul discerns 
and displays in the plight of the Jews a marvellous measure 
of God’s for the entrance of the Gentiles into favour with Him- 
self—a privilege on which they must not presume, however, 
but which may awaken an envy among the Jews that will 
bring them back to God’s favourable regard and so “all Israel 
shall be saved’’. The rejection is not final. And Paul sums 
up his argument in a superb outburst of admiration and adora- 
tion at the marvels of the wisdom and knowledge and judgment 
of God and follows it up with his irresistible conclusion from 
the overwhelming force of these sublime premisses—‘‘ I beseech 
you, THEREFORE, brethren, by the mercies of God, that you 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to 
God, which is your reasonable service’’. 


IV 


It is worth while to notice carefully the terms of this con- 
clusion from all, from the first chapter onwards, that has 
gone before. Service, reasonable service is Aoy«y Aarpeia. 
So the words mean religious service, worship, which is the 
logical outcome, the product of a rational mind considering the 
truths that have been presented. Sacrifice was the common 
form of worship in temples Jewish or pagan. That, says Paul, 
is what our daily lives ought to be. What a moving conception 
of a believer’s life in all its activities these pregnant words con- 
vey! It becomes nothing less than a continued act of worship 
of God—an offering well-pleasing to God. 

This sheds light on the purpose Paul had in view in writing 
this long letter. It was not intended as a treatise in theology. 
It is a common mistake to treat it in this way, as if it consisted 
of three loosely related sections—Chapters i—viii, a study of 
Christian doctrine, and the really important part of the Epistle; 
chapters ix—xi, as we have already noted, a study of the doctrine 
of election, of which chapter ix is the important part; and the 
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remainder of the Epistle a rather irrelevant and disjointed ex- to 
cursus on some points in the Christian life. That way of treating th 
the Epistle is to miss what was in Paul’s mind. Remember m 
it is a letter and not a brochure. Paul was not concerned about of 
framing a homogeneous system of doctrine; something to ve 
satisfy the mind. He wrote for a practical purpose to warm to 
the hearts and quicken the spiritual lives of his correspondents. m 
He was aiming not at their heads but at their hearts. So he w 
first has elaborated his ideas of the mercies of God and spreads pt 
them out before his readers in the first eleven chapters. Then - is 
he applies it all and sets forth what should be the manner of of 
life of those who are the heirs of such gracious blessings. a 
First of all he reverts to the equipment for such a life. di 
It is the gift of the Holy Spirit with all His varied activities. hi 
Some lives are fitted for one service, others for others. Between “| d 
these there need be no claims of pre-eminence or superiority 
or priority. All are needed and indispensable for the good of 4 h 
the whole community. Then he emphasises the dominant note ci 


of the Christian life. It is love: “‘ let love be without dissimula- v 
tion ’’ (xii. 9). From that verse on to the end of chapter xii, A 
there is something like a companion passage to 1 Corinthians k 
xiii, and love is seen in its various manifestations in the relations v 
of men to friends and foes. Later on in the next chapter he b 
reverts to it again as the solvent of every social problem: “love | a 
worketh no ill to his neighbour; therefore (Paul is fond of ]j t 


therefores) love is the fulfilling of the law.” With that word v 
he finishes a paragraph in which he has dealt first with the r 

Christian as a citizen and his duties to the State, and then as I 
a member of society. And it is well worth while to remember ] 
that these sane, sober counsels were given in a time when they ba 


were much needed. People were living under the reign of « | 
Nero and amid the corrupt society of his days. 

The Apostle then turns to a situation which frequently arises 
in Christian communities, namely, strained relations between 
those who have realised something of the range of the freedom 
of a Christian man and those who are beset by an uneasy fear 
of too free indulgence of that liberty either by themselves or 
by other people; in other words between the strongminded 
and the weak in faith. It is the outcrop of scrupulousness and 
how to deal with it. The treatment is general, but it is illustrated 
chiefly in reference to the use of meat with an incidental reference 
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to the observance of days. It is not difficult to understand why 
the matter of meat should predominate. The Jews in the com- 
munity would bring with them their old laws as to the method 
of butchering. The Gentiles would be faced as were the con- 
verts in Corinth with the question of food offered in sacrifice 
to idols. So Paul first of all lays down a broad principle of 
mutual considerateness. There must neither be contempt for 
weakness on the one hand, nor censoriousness towards the 
practice of liberty on the other. To his own master—and that 
is the Lord—each stands or falls. Having vindicated the rights 
of liberty with which he is in full sympathy, he pleads for con- 
cession to the weak by the strong. For a matter of meat and 
drink to tempt the weak by word or example, to go beyond what 
his faith or conscience approves is a grave fault and may be 
disastrous to a soul for whom Christ died. 

Paul imagines that some in Rome may take exception to 
him, a stranger, writing in such an authoritative style to the 
community at Rome. So he turns aside, ere he closes, to explain 
why he does so. He has been commissioned by the Lord as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. It had always been his ambition to visit 
Rome, the great capital of the Gentile world. Well, they might ask, 
why had he not done so? His reply is that it was not want of will 
but want of opportunity. His method as a missionary had been to 
avoid trenching on other men’s ground and steadily to seek out un- 
touched spheres. Only now was his way clear for a move to the 
west and he hoped to visit Rome in the by-going. 

The letter draws to a close with affectionate messages to 
his many personal friends, some of them kinsfolk, perhaps, in 
Rome. We need not be surprised at the number of them. 
Travelling was far more general in those days than we often 
realise. Look at the number of passengers on board the ship 
on which Paul ultimately voyaged towards Rome—two hundred 
or thereby—and that ship was just one. And when we have 
read this list of friends it is easy to understand where the groups 
came from to meet Paul at Appii Forum and the Three Taverns. 

There follows the massive doxology. In it Paul gathersup what 
he had been setting forth at length in the body of his letter. It isa 
great appeal to Almighty God to establish his friends in the faith and 
all to the glory of God, only wise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Rosert J. Drummonp. 
Edinburgh. 











THE SON OF THE HIGHEST 


“ BevizF in the virgin birth of Christ, though admittedly an 
article of faith in each of the three orthodox creeds of Christen- 
dom, should not be demanded of the individual disciple to-day. 
It sets too humble a value upon the intelligence of the thinking 
man. In any case, there is nothing of any essential doctrinal 
and theological significance associated with this antiquated tenet, 
which quite manifestly is rooted in the soil of the mythology 
and lore of some more primitive religion. Whether this earlier 
cultus is pagan or Jewish in character is a matter of classical 
debate amongst the authorities, some taking their stand rigidly 
on this side and others contending no less confidently on that. 
However, despite these clear-cut divergences in the study of 
origins, all are united inasmuch as they discern the New Testa- 
ment birth narratives to be the untrustworthy product of an 
eclectic syncretism of the old with the new. Quite apart, too, 
from the archaeological and theological perplexities which are 
stirred into existence by the concept of a virgin birth, there are 
difficulties in the realm of physiology that are without parallel 
and altogether incapable of resolution. As human civilisation 
advances and as the knowledge of things and their interpreta- 
tion expands and reaches clearer heights, so in the interests 
of the progress of mankind towards that which is ultimate we 
must be prepared, courageously even if regretfully, to jettison 
those dogmas and beliefs which are plainly the illusions of a 
threadbare past.” 


I 


And thus, in preparing the way for a thoroughly rationalised 
and earthbound religion, up-to-date theology has sent Christ’s 
virgin birth to the wall. Of course, the two firing squads, the 
one diagnosing a pagan and the other a Jewish origin, dis- 
charging their bluster from opposite corners, wipe each other 
out. Both are positioned on the quicksands of error, and he 
who thinks to reach port by way of the narrow waters which 
separate between them finds himself either in the clammy clutch 
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of the monstrous Scylla or in the dark and vertiginous whirlpool 
of Charybdis. 

Let us admit quite frankly that between the myths of 
heathendom and the Biblical account of the virgin birth there 
are points of similarity and contact. One cannot honestly close 
one’s eyes to this fact. The idea of a virgin conceiving and 
bringing forth a Deliverer who was to bless all mankind is 
by no means peculiar to the Christian era and religion. It is 
found in existence centuries before the birth of Jesus. The 
expectation was, for instance, one of great antiquity amongst 
the Buddhists of Tibet and China and was a prevalent thought 
in the pagan theogonies of India, Egypt, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. Indeed, if we take the whole seething farrago of 
paganism, we find that the idea of the miraculous birth of a 
Saviour from a human mother and a divine father, no matter 
how obscured and. diversified it may be, is an ingredient 
common to the religions of ancient times. A maiden is mys- 
teriously visited by God in the form of light or fire, conception 
in the womb follows, and in due course a wonderful Son is 
born. It is well known that the Dionysiac or Bacchic rites of 
Greece were borrowed from the opposite shores of the Aegean, 
and the Greek version of the birth of Dionysus, the Saviour- 
God, as given by Euripides, is an interesting example of the 
above belief: 


yxw Aros rais tivde OnBaiwv xOova, 
Atoweos, dv Tixre 108’ 4 Kaduou xopn, 
= emery, AoxevOeia” aorparnpopw 7upi- 


“I, son of Zeus (i.e., son of God), am come to this Theban 
land, I Dionysus, whom Semele, the maiden daughter of 
Cadmus, brought forth, impregnated by lightning-borne 
fire’ (Bacchae 1-3). 


As it stands, this citation from the religious drama of 
Athens looks specious enough. It is set down here as a sample 
of the idea of an extraordinary birth which was at any rate 
present in the old pagan theologies. But as one reads the more 
detailed accounts of these and similar stories in the writings 
of many ancient authors one is repelled by the coarse anthro- 
pomorphic carnalicy and licentiousness that are invariably con- 
nected with every case, and one must be careful not to allow 
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a milder and briefer statement such as that quoted above to 
warp one’s judgment. Always the Deliverer is the offspring 
of the god who, attracted solely by the fleshly beauty and 
womanhood of the maiden, by subtlety and stratagem obtains 
intercourse with her and thus satisfies the burnings of his lust. 
Generally, the god has his own wife in heaven, and thus the 
act further amounts to one of adultery and incurs the bitter 
jealousy and spite of his proper spouse. When heathenism has 
such lecherous and lawless gods it is small wonder that the 
people who cultivate their worship are themselves besotted with 
a like immorality and degradation. In this respect at least the 
pagan tales are as far removed as they well may be from the 
chasteness and propriety which are the hallmark of the Gospel 
narratives. Indeed, taken all in all, the dissimilarities are con- 
siderably more impressive than any of the apparent points of 
affinity. Yet, however that may be, and in spite of the contrasts 
which are so prominent to the eyes of the honest observer, 
running through all there is a substratum of sameness which 
cannot be ignored. The idea is there of the intervention of 
a supreme Being in the regular flow of history, resulting in 
the miraculous birth of a Saviour who is at the same time both 
the divine son of God and the child of a human mother. In 
many instances the thought of the virginity of the mother is 
obscured or even entirely lost in the grossness and cariality 
of the myths; but in those accounts which are more temperate 
it is certainly there, wrapped up in the mysteriousness of the 
event. Thus we perceive the idea of the necessity for a God- 
man as Redeemer, one who by nature of his unique origin is 
constituted a proper Mediator between man and his Maker. 
It needed little reflection even for the barbarian to descry that 
a true Deliverer could never be looked for along the normal 
line of human posterity. The corruptness of mankind in general 
and the lamentable failings of even the noblest and best of 
men convinced him of this. And so the idea of the supernormal 
appearance of a God-mzan who, inseparably linked both to heaven 
and earth, would restore the lost glory of man, not only was 
acceptable to his mind, but also became the logical expectation 
of his heart. 
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II 


But while this idea was unquestionably present in the 
mind of man, it was by no means the self-effected product 
of his own intellect. Right at the back of it all there lurked 
the germ of a great truth that had originally been revealed 
to man by the true God Himself, so soon, alas, to be darkened 
and distorted by the repulsive accretions which were the out- 
come of man’s own libidinous and idolatrous corruption. 
Modern archaeological research is proving ever more con- 
vincingly that every branch of heathendom was originally a 
mutinous and heretical break-away from the one true religion 
revealed in the beginning by the one true God. Religion did 
not take its commencement from the fears and apprehensions 
of some hypothetical ape-man as, awed by the inscrutable forces 
of nature, he cringed at the back of his cave. Our Western 
monotheism is not the grand achievement of an age-long evolu- 
tion from the primitiveness of some conjectural polytheistic 
animism. All must be traced back to Almighty God who in 
the beginning created man in His own image and revealed 
Himself as the one true God, than whom there is none other 
either in heaven or in earth. 

The early chapters of Genesis provide the key to all the 
rest of Scripture and the foundation for the right interpretation 
of the whole subsequent history of mankind. He who dis- 
countenances these can only stumble along sightlessly in the 
track of error and misapprehension and will never get a per- 
spective of man in his true relationships. It is always the primary 
work of Satan to deny or disparage the truth and to reverse 
the divinely appointed order of things, and once he has suc- 
cessfully planted the seeds of distrust and independence in the 
heart of man he can safely leave him to bring about his own 
confusion and in the folly of his pride to accomplish his own 
destruction. Understanding this, one is not surprised to find 
the early chapters of the Bible so ruthlessly impugned and dis- 
credited, nor to hear the wisdom of man proclaiming on all 
hands that man has gloriously risen from the humility of a rude 
primevalism, in direct contrariety to the Biblical teaching that 
he has shamefully fallen from the high privilege of an original 
state of blessedness. 
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The protevangelium of Gen. iii. 15 disclosed to our proto- 
genitors the first mysterious adumbration of the gracious birth 
of One who was to deliver them from the awful curse which 
their sin had brought upon the world. To the serpent the 
Lord God said: “I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise Ais heel.’”” In connection with our argument 
two things in this verse are of especial significance. Firstly, 
the woman and her seed are discriminately and exclusively referred 
to. Why not the seed of the man as well as of the woman, 
were it not that the Lord God purposed to intervene in some 
supernatural manner in the normal succession of events? 
Secondly, the allusion to Ais heel indicated that it was a man- 
child who was destined to be their Saviour. Now, this merciful 
forepromise kindled the flames of hope and faith in the breasts 
of Adam and Eve, but in the dull perversity of their hearts they 
looked for a Deliverer along the natural line of human propaga- 
tion. The birth of her firstborn, a son, caused Eve to call his 
name Cain—“ Acquisition ”—and to exclaim, “I have gotten 
a man from the Lord!” Very soon, however, she must have 
been disillusioned as she perceived the wicked nature of her 
child, and accordingly she named her second son Abel— 
“‘Vanity ’. She had learnt the vital lesson that deliverance, 
although in some hidden way it was bound up with her own 
seed, was yet from above and not from man. Cain was a mur- 
derer, cursed and driven out by God; righteous Abel was slain; 
and temporarily the line was severed. Yet Eve had sufficient 
faith to believe that with the appearance of her third son had 
been restored the broken continuity which ultimately in God’s 
good time was to lead up to the miraculous birth of the expected 
Saviour; for she called him Seth—‘‘ Compensation ” or “ Ap- 
pointment’”’: “ God,” she said, “ hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.” And as the human 


race steadily expanded and multiplied, as it became split up — 


into tribes and peoples and nations, as they toiled and struggled 
and journeyed, so this grand hope was handed down from 
generation to generation, twisted and debased though it was 
by the crudities of the idolatry and polytheism into which they 
so wantonly lapsed. 

Here, then, we have the very fountain-head back to which 
is to be traced the idea, universally found in the religions of 
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mankind, of the miraculous birth of a Saviour whose mother 
is a mortal woman and whose paternity is to be assigned to 
God And the water at the source is crystal pure, for it is of 
divine origin. But the Adversary has seen to it that from the 
living stream of the main channel numberless branches have 
been diverted, soon to be blocked off and left to stagnate and 
putrefy, befouled by the stercorous imaginations of man’s heart. 
And yet scholars of the present day dare to point to these vile 
cesspools of paganism as the spring and source of the pure and 
sacred account of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth which is so 
simply recorded by the Evangelists! It is inconceivable! It is 
blasphemy of the grossest order! It is a shameless attempt to 
arraign and condemn the most holy truth before the bar of 
error and unseemliness! 

If in the degraded realms of heathendom the idea of a super- 
natural birth played an important part in religious thought, 
even though it was a repulsively cheapened caricature of the 
original truth, how much more should the expectation of a 
miraculous intervention have been prominent in the mind of 
the Jew! To him, indeed, had been entrusted the very oracles 
of God. If there was one thing that should have been inefface- 
ably stamped upon his understanding through the possession 
and perusal of the Scriptures, it was that Almighty God would 
not send the promised blessing through the line of natural 
generation. The Messiah was to be the seed of the woman, 
but without reference to any human fatherhood. He saw how 
the shadow of imperfection and death darkened the birth of 
every child that was born into the world. This was so even 
in the case of those few individuals who could look back to a 
somewhat unusual and extraordinary origin. The bent and 
wrinkled Sarah laughed at the suggestion that she should be 
the mother of a son, for she was long past the age of child- 
bearing; but God quickened the deadness of her womb and 
brought to pass that which had seemed impossible. The barren 
wife of Manoah was given power to conceive the mighty Samson; 
and the prayer of Hannah, Elkanah’s childless spouse, was 
granted by the birth of godly Samuel. But each of these men 
was born under the curse, and not one was perfect before God. 
What, then, was the Jew to look for? How was the Messiah 
to come ? He could not expect that by a special act of creation 
God would provide the perfect Deliverer, for the Almighty had 
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ceased from all His creative works. The power of God was 
manifested in the circumstances attending the births of Isaac, 
Samson, and Samuel in order that the Jew might learn to have 
implicit faith in God as One who was able to accomplish that 
which was humanly speaking impossible. He who could quicken 
a dead and barren womb (cf. Luke i. 36, 37) was also able to 
cause even a virgin who had not known man to conceive and 
bring forth a Son who would at the same time be the seed 
of the woman and the Son of the Highest. The intelligent and 
enlightened Jew might logically have conjectured that the 
promised Messiah would be born of a virgin by the power of 
God; but the cancerous growth of Pharisaism occluded the 
light of divine truth and clogged his vision with a materialism 
and arrogance from the baneful effects of which he suffers to 
the present day. 


III 


If we now leave paganism and Judaism on one side and 
turn our gaze upon Christianity itself, we shall find that the 
virgin birth is an essential and indispensable factor in the 
Biblical doctrine of the Person of Christ, and in consequence 
is incorporated in each of the three great creeds of our Faith. 

The virgin birth is the great corrective against all those 
heretical ideas which strike at the root of the full theanthropic 
Personality of our Lord. No reasonable and observant man 
will deny the universality of sin. Nobody born after the ordinary 
manner of human generation has ever, amongst.the countless 
millions that have walked this earth, succeeded in living a 
sinless and inerrant life; indeed, it is the clear teaching of the 
Bible that a// men at every stage of existence, from birth right 
up to the moment of death, are sinful and unable spontaneously 
to live a life which is pleasing before a holy God. Now, every 
record of and testimony to the earthly existence of Jesus Christ 
goes to prove with the conclusiveness of unanimity that He 
lived a life which was absolutely perfect, entirely free from sin 
of any order, and in every respect well-pleasing to God. In 
view of the catholicity of sin, how are we to account for this 
if Christ was the normal offspring of a human father as well 
as of a human mother? Only on the assumption, perfectly 
legitimate as far as it goes, that God, in virtue of His om- 
nipotence, by a special intervention interrupted in this case the 
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transmission of original sin and ensured that any harmful or 
undesirable characters present in the genetical make-up inherited 
from his parents should be replaced by others beneficial in 
nature and conducive to sinless living. Thus the man Jesus 
might have been preserved without blemish or transgression 
by the power of God. But there are two chief objections to this 
view. Firstly, the appearance of a perfect individual in this 
manner, despite the human parentage, would have amounted 
to a new creative act on the part of God; whereas God had 
long since ceased from the work of creation. Secondly, such a 
one could never be constituted the Saviour of mankind, for 
under no circumstances could he have mediated between God 
and man, inasmuch as he would have no self-originated merit 
of his own to plead. His indefection would simply issue from 
his being kept by the power of God, and would in no way 
be due to his own efficiency. // his sinlessness would be in- 
dispensable to his own justification, so that nothing would remain 
over and above—not even enough for the offering of a gentle 
push towards restoration to the least sinful of individuals. There 
would be only just enough righteousness for his own salvation, 
and nothing over. 

But, further than this, had Christ been ‘born in conse- 
quence of the marital union of man and woman, He could 
not properly have been God. It is argued by some that His 
humanity was exalted and glorified by the process of deification, 
whatever that may be. Such an idea of apotheosis, so prevalent, 
for example, in the theologies of the Greeks and Romans, is 
earthly in its origin and is hopelessly and illogically materialistic 
in conception. Proud and rebellious man would like nothing 
better than to be as God. Well might he be reminded what 
it means to be God. GOD is the great I AM, without beginning 
and without end, the inscrutable ALL IN ALL, the omnipotent 
CREATOR and PRESERVER of an infinitude of universes, 
the unapproachable RULER of eternity. It is rank folly to 
imagine that a person who has had his commencement within 
the despicable confines of time and space could under any 
conditions become God, the everlasting Being, without origin, 
body, parts, or passions. Such an occurrence would finally 
abolish the essential nature of God. The very imagination is 
an incongruous enormity. 

“* The truth is not that, being man, He afterwards became 
17 
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God; but that, being God, He afterwards became man,” says 
Athanasius (Con. Ar. 1.39——ovKn dpa dvOpwros dy, vorepov 
yéyove Beds: adda Geos dy, vorrepov yéyovey GvOpwros), Those 
who designate Christ a person of entirely human origin, and 
at best a deified man, entertain unworthy humanistic and 
anthropocentric conceptions similar to the crude delusions 
which are so characteristic of the religions of heathendom. 
On these premisses the fundamental distinction in the God- 
head between the Father and the Son can have no real existence, 
and one has perforce to adopt the interpretations advanced by 
the Unitarian sect, and repudiated by Scripture. For if there 
was a time (i.e. prior to His birth) when the Son did not exist, 
there must also have been a time, coterminous with the above, 
when God did not exist as Father; and, this being the case, 
at some time a change must have taken place in the Godhead 
—which is preposterous: for the natural and substantial Being 
of God is far above the dimensional meagreness of the finite 
and is in no way subject to the undignified limitations of time. 
With Him there is “ no variableness nor shadow of turning ”’; 
He is the same from everlasting to everlasting. Else He would 
not be God. 

“If indeed,” writes Augustine (Civ. Dei, 9. 15), “all 
men are unavoidably miserable for the very reason that they 
are mortal (omnes homines, quamdiu mortales sunt, etiam miseri 
sint necesse est), a mediator must be sought who not only is man 
but also God, in order that the blessed mortality of this mediator 
may lead men out of mortal misery into blessed immortality.” 
This mediator between God and man is the man Christ Jesus, 
whose divinity renders Him always equal to God, and whose 
humanity has made Him similar to us (divinitate, qua Pasri 
est semper aequalis, et humanitate, qua nobis factus est similis. 
Ib. 9. 17). Calvin speaks with no less emphasis on this matter. 
“It deeply concerned us,’’ he says, ‘‘ that he who was to be 
our Mediator should be very God and very man. ... The 
case was certainly desperate, if the Godhead did not descend 
to us, it being impossible for us to ascend. . . . The work to 
be performed by the Mediator was of no common description: 
being to restore us to the divine favour, so as to make us, instead 
of sons of men, sons of God; instead of heirs of hell, heirs of 
a heavenly kingdom. Who could do this unless the Son of 
God should also become the Son of Man, and so receive what 
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is ours as to transfer to us what is His, making that which 
is His by nature to become ours by grace? . . . Moreover, 
it was especially necessary for this cause that He who was 
to be our Redeemer should be truly God and man. It was 
His to swallow up death; who but Life could do so? It was 
His to conquer sin: who could do so save Righteousness itself ? 
It was His to put to flight the powers of the air and the world: 
who could do so but the mighty Power superior to both ? But 
who possesses life and righteousness, and the dominion and 
government of heaven, but God alone? Therefore God, in His 
infinite mercy, having determined to redeem us, became Himself 
our Redeemer in the person of His only-begotten Son” (Inst. 
12. I, 2). 


IV 


The Deity of Jesus Christ is unmistakably set forth in 
the writings of the New Testament, implicitly on every page, 
and explicitly by many unequivocal statements. And He who 
is very God must of necessity be eternally existent, having neither 
beginning nor end in time, from everlasting to everlasting the 
great and immanent I AM. Accordingly, the sacred Book 
speaks most plainly of the pre-existent Christ and of His cease- 
less continuance on and on into infinite perpetuity. He is “ Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever” (Heb. xiii. 
8); distinct from other men, “ without father, without mother, 
without descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life” (Ib. vii. 3: ararwp, aurjrwp, ayeveadoyyros, mipre apxiy 
jucpaov wirre Swng rédos Exwv); “ whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting ” (Micah v. 2); “‘ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world” (Rev. xiii. 8). ‘‘In the 
beginning,” writes the disciple whom Jesus loved, “‘ was the 
Word, and the Word was with God. ... The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by Him; and 
without Him was not anything made that was made ” (John i. 
1-3). There is, moreover, the verbal testimony of our Lord 
Himself: ‘“‘ I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world: again, I leave the world, and go to the Father” 
(Ib. xvi. 28): “* Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham 
was, 1 AM ”’ (Ib. viii. 58); ‘“‘ O Father, glorify Thou Me with 
Thine own self with the glory which I had with Thee before 
the world was” (Ib. xvii. 5); “I am the first and the last, 
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and the Living One; and I became (éyevdug) dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore ”’ (Rev. i. 17, 18). This same 
Jesus St. Paul declares to be “‘ the image of the invisible God, 
begotten before all creation (xpwréroxos waons xrivews—v. 
Shedd, Dogm. Th. i. 325; also Alford and Lightfoot in /oco); 
for by Him were all things created, in the heavens and upon 
the earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones 
or dominions or principalities or powers; and He is before all 
things, and by Him all things consist ” (Col. i. 15-17). None 
of this can possibly be true of any mere man, howsoever good, 
nor-even of any individual for whom the reward of deification, 
vainly imagined, is claimed. 

Are we not justified, too, in detecting a latent allusion to 
the miraculous incarnation of the Second Person of the God- 
head in St. Paul’s phrase, yevouevov éx -yuvaxds (Gal. iv. 4) ? 
Alford and Lightfoot do not concur with such an inter- 
pretation and quite rightly insist that the emphasis is 
upon the humanity of our Lord. There is something to be 
said, however, for Calvin’s view that here St. Paul “ wished 
to distinguish Christ from the rest of mankind: because He was 
made from the seed of His mother, and not from the carnal 
intercourse (coitu) of husband and wife”. Surely we have here 
a retrospective glance at that mysterious prophecy in Gen. iii. 15 
concerning the seed of the woman, clearly fulfilled, as Paul saw, 
in the virgin birth of Christ. Elsewhere when this idiom occurs, 
the verb used is always yewnres (v. Job xiv. 1; xv. 14; LXX: 
yevnros yuvaikds; and Matt. xi. 11: yewyrois ywaxev). Now, 
yewaw is the usual word meaning to “beget”, and, in 
the passive, to “be born”. But in this instance, and also 
in Rom. i. 3, Paul employs the verb yivoua, properly meaning 
to “‘ become ”’, in direct contrast to his regular custom;—even 
in this same chapter he uses yewaw three times in speaking 
of the birth of Ishmael and Isaac (Gal. iv. 23, 24, 29). This 
is no /apsus calami on the part of the Apostle. It is a cryptic 
reference to the pre-existent Christ: He who, though eternally 
God, became man that He might effectually mediate between 
us and God. ‘ For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
he writes in another place, “ how that though He was rich, 
yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty 
might be rich . . . Who being in:the form“of God, counted it 
not a thing to be grasped at to be on an equality with God, 
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but emptied Himself, assuming the form of a bond-slave, 
becoming in the likeness of men (€ cuowpar: avOperwy 
yevouevos)” (2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 6, 7). The Holy Spirit 
testifies to the same truth by the words of St. John, who states 
that “the Word became (éyévero) flesh, and dwelt among us” 


(John. i. 14). 


V 


The Roman Catholic conception of the Virgin Mary as 
immaculate is backed by no warranty from the pages of Holy 
Scripture. The ridiculous efforts which have been made to 
bring such a doctrine into line with the teaching of the Bible 
are all transparently either weak or dishonest, and we do not 
intend to go into them here. In fact, this belief is directly 
opposed to the unambiguous statements of the Word of God 
to the effect that, with the single exception of Christ, a// are 
sinful and not one single person is righteous or free from spot 
(cf. Rom ili. 10-12, 22, 23; viii. 32; Gal. ili. 22; 1 John i. 8; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. iv. 15). And so Rome is forced to fall 
back upon Tradition and the Church as the two authorities 
which are both ultimate and binding. ‘‘ There are two argu- 
ments,” says Alphonsus de’ Liguori (Glories of Mary, ii. 1), 
“that conclusively prove this pious belief. The first of these 
is the universal concurrence of the faithful. . . . The second 
reason, and which is stronger than the first, that convinces us 
that Mary was exempt from original sin, is the celebration of 
her Immaculate Conception commanded by the universal 
Church.” Anyone who will take the trouble to look into the 
history of this matter will soon find that there is no such thing 
as a ‘“‘ universal concurrence of the faithful ’’; on the contrary, 
the writings of Popes and Fathers contain the most striking 
divergences and contradictions in connection with this very 
subject, so much so, that it was not until as recently as 1854 
that this dogma was officially decreed by the Pope to be “‘ hence- 
forth and for ever an article of Catholic belief”. 

If, then, the Virgin Mary was stained in common with 
all other individuals with sin, both original and actual, how 
was it that Jesus Christ, “ the Lord from heaven ’’, who through 
her assumed a true, natural, and fleshy humanity, did not 
receive from her the taint and the guilt of original sin? Of 
course, to reply in the face of the clear teaching of Scripture 
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that Christ’s mother must, after all, somehow have been im- 
maculate, is but to shift the difficulty one stage further back 
and to intensify it. And the infallible Word of God which tells 
us that in Christ was no sin nor guilt nor darkness at all also 
points to the efficient cause of His perfect spotlessness. This 
efficient cause was the Holy Spirit of God. Where the Holy 
Spirit is operating there is life and glory and power and liberty. 
From the very first moment of conception in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary the Holy Spirit was at work, and with ceaseless 
vigilance He remained on duty as God’s Holy Child Jesus 
was gradually formed within His mother. This was the absolute 
and incontestable guarantee of our Lord’s complete freedom 
from sin of any kind. ‘“‘ Now the birth of Jesus was on this 
wise: when His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph (before 
they came together) she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost. . . . That which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost. . . . The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God” (Matt. i. 18, 20; Luke i. 35). This same 
Spirit was the never failing dynamic in life of our Lord’s 
blemishless impeccability, and in death of His mediatorial 
obedience (Luke iii. 21, 22; iv. 1; etc.; Heb. ix. 14). The 
function of the Holy Spirit from that earliest instant when 
the substance of our Lord’s humanity began to be formed until 
He returned to the Father amid the acclamations of the heavenly 
hosts was to complete with all holiness and righteousness the 
Person of the Son of Man. Thereafter He was free, as it were, 
to come as the Spirit of Christ and to make the ascended, 
triumphant, and glorified Saviour an ever present reality as 
Redeemer and Sovereign to the heart of each believing individual 
(John xvi. 7, etc.). 

The incarnate Son of God is the great and perfect Exemplar 
of the new life in all its stages which is vouchsafed to all the 
elect according to the grace of God. If we are to know this 
only true life we must, like the Saviour, be born from above 
(dvwOev), we must be born of the Spirit (John iii. 6, 7). If 
we are to experience victory in the hour of temptation, if 
we are to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, we must live by 
the same Spirit as Christ lived by, and in His power. If at 
the appointed time we are to rise from the dead and ascend 
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up with glorified bodies to the place whither He has gone 
before and where we shall ever be with our peerless Lord, 
serving and worshipping Him without ceasing in the triumph 
of eternity, it is only because He first died, the just for the 
unjust, and was raised with power, and was received up as 
Victor to the right hand of the Majesty on high, alive and 
supreme for evermore. Blessed be His incomparable Name 
who has made it possible for us by His grace to be born, in 
like manner to Himself, ‘‘ not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ” (John i. 13). Blessed 
be the all-efficient Holy Spirit who “ beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God: and if children then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ’ (Rom. viii. 
16 17). “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to His great mercy hath caused us to 
be born from above (avayevnjras juas) unto a living hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for us” (1 Pet. i. 3, 4). 


Puitie E. Hucuegs. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF GOSPEL INTRODUCTION 
(Continued) 


II 


Form CriTIcIsM 


Ir is partly due to the disappointment felt at the comparatively 
meagre results of a century’s intensive study of the Synoptic 
Problem along the lines of Source Criticism that more recently 
there has been a tendency to leave this well-beaten track for 
another which, to many, seems a more promising way to arrive 
at the truth about the origins of our Gospels. This new disci- 
pline is usually known in this country as “ Form Criticism ”, 
in Germany as Formgeschichte (literally, “‘ Form History’). The 
method itself is not new, nor has its application been limited 
to Biblical literature. Eduard Norden’s Agnostos Theos, first 
published in 1913, shows how widespread the use of stereo- 
typed forms was in the religious language of the Gentile world 
in N.T. times'; indeed, the term Formengeschichte occurs in the 
sub-title of the work (Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte reli- 
gibser Rede). Hermann Gunkel applied the method to Biblical 
literature in his Schépfung und Chaos, in which, as early as 1895, 
he compared Genesis i and Revelation xii in terms of Form- 
geschichte. It is perhaps not an accident that Professor Martin 
Dibelius, the pioneer in modern Form Criticism of the Gospels, 
had his interest in comparative religion aroused by Gunkel.* 
Even in the N.T., the Gospels are not the only books which 
lend themselves to this method of approach. R. Reitzenstein, 
in his Hellenistische Wundererzadhlungen (1906), shows, for 
example, how the stories of miraculous release from prison in 
Acts v, xii and xvi follow a recognisable pattern which can be 
traced elsewhere in the literature of the time. That an author 
should adopt a generally accepted literary form in telling a 
certain kind of story does not of itself justify any inference as 
to the historicity or otherwise of his narrative. Similarly, the 
healing stories in Acts not only resemble each other and (in 
literary form) stories of the same kind in secular literature, but 
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also the healing narratives of the Gospels, on which we shall 
have more to say anon. The “ Voyage and Shipwreck ”’ story 
of Acts xxvii displays a literary form which can be traced back 
to Homer; Blass has pointed out a specific instance of Homeric 
reminiscence in that chapter.* But the fact that Homer set the 
fashion in which such stories were regularly told in subsequent 
centuries does not lead us to any conclusion about the truth 
of these stories themselves; that must be decided from different 
considerations. It is necessary, then, that in our present examina- 
tion of Form Criticism we should not regard this approach as 
one peculiar to the Gospels, or as one which in itself can establish 
or disprove the historicity of a narrative. 

We have called Dr. Dibelius the pioneer in modern Form 
Criticism of the Gospels; the word “‘ modern ” was used inten- 
tionally, for adumbrations of this approach to the Gospels were 
not wanting even.at the beginning of this century. Hints of 
such a new approach may be found in the Gospel studies of 
Wrede and Wellhausen, but the most striking foreshadowing of 
modern Form Criticism may be seen in a commentary on Mk. by 
Allan Menzies, Professor of Biblical Criticism in St. Andrews 
University, entitled The Earliest Gospel, published in 1901. Here 
we find many of the most familiar features of present-day treat- 
ment of the Gospels—emphasis on the lack of continuity in 
Mk., the part played by meetings of Christians in the growth 
of the Gospel tradition, first in its oral, and then in its written 
form, an attempt to recover the “state of the tradition before 
Mark wrote ’’, and so forth. 

The present vogue enjoyed by this method of Gospel study 
dates from the days immediately following the War of 1914- 
1918. Dibelius issued the first edition of Die Formgeschichte 
des Evangeliums in 1919. The same year saw the appearance 
of Der Rahmen der Geschichte Fesu, by Professor K. L. Schmidt, 
who argued that Mk. consisted of separate groups of loosely 
connected narratives, these groups or pericopae being cemented 
together by Sammelberichte, editorial matter composed purely 
for this purpose, and devoid of historical value. The form- 
critical study was carried farther by Professor Rudolf Bultmann 
in 1921 in Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition,’ and in 1925 
in Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien.* 

These and similar works directed the attention of N.T. 
students to the forms taken by the various types of utterances 
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and incidents in the Gospels. A close study of these forms, it 
was held, would reveal the state of the tradition before it took 
shape in the Gospels as we know them. In order to attain this 
end, we must classify all the utterances and incidents recorded 
in the Gospels according to their literary forms. That classifi- 
cation is a’‘necessary procedure in the scientific handling of any 
subject-matter we have known since Aristotle’s day; it remains 
to be proved that this particular classification is the best for 
dealing with the subject-matter of the Gospels. Other possible 
classifications besides that based on “ form” occur to one; 
there is the classification according to source, which we have 
already examined; there is classification according to topic, a 
good example of which, with important conclusions, is given 
by Professor C. H. Dodd in History and the Gospel (pp. 92 ff.), 
and the Sayings of Jesus can be classified according to the 
audience addressed, as in Professor T. W. Manson’s The Teaching 
of Fesus. Form-classification must be adjudged on its merits; 
according to Professor Dodd, its chief value is ‘‘ that it enables 
us to study our material in fresh groupings, which point to 
distinct strains of tradition, preserved from various motives, and 
in some measure through different channels, and to compare 
these strains of tradition much as we compared Mark and ‘ Q’, 
in search of convergences and cross-correspondences ’’.’ 

The main division in form-classification lies between 
Saying-forms and Narrative-forms. This distinction is a per- 
fectly natural one. We have seen that a document consisting 
chiefly of Sayings of Jesus probably existed before one which 
told the story of His life. The reason for the priority of the 
Sayings document is not far to seek; we can remember what 
we have seen more easily than what we have heard, and therefore 
it is advisable to commit the latter to writing as soon as possible. 
Again, there are obvious distinctions between various kinds of 
Saying-forms. We naturally distinguish between our Lord’s 
methodical instruction of His disciples, for example, and the 
replies He gave to questioners and critics. His discourses are 
divided by Bultmann into (1) Logia or Wisdom-words (them- 
selves further subdivided according to their form), (2) Prophetic 
and Apocalyptic Sayings, (3) Law-sayings and Community- 
rules, (4) Sayings introduced by the pronoun “I ”’, (5) Parables. 
We can all distinguish these different kinds of Sayings. But 
when we have distinguished and classified them, we are little, 
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if at all, nearer to deciding about the authenticity of the various 
Sayings. It is, however, probable on other grounds that the 
forms in which we find our Lord’s teaching are the forms 
which He Himself gave it. I have already quoted B. S. Easton’s 
statement: “‘ We have every reason to believe that the first 
tradition of the sayings-groups and the parables arose in Jesus’ 
life-time and under his personal direction; the earliest content 
of the tradition he himself required the disciples to commit to 
memory.”*® Dr. W. K. Lowther Clarke has a very fascinating 
argument which, in his own words, affords “‘ reason for thinking 
that in Matthew’s version of the Beatitudes we have, practically, 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus ”’.® 

The line of argument developed by C. F. Burney in The 
Poetry of our Lord suggests similar interesting conclusions. Bur- 
ney made clear the large part which various poetical patterns 
played in the teaching of Jesus. Many passages, belonging to 
all the Synoptic sources and to Jn., can be turned into idiomatic 
Aramaic which shows not only those parallelisms of language 
and thought which usually survive in the Greek, but also in 
many cases clearly recognisable rhythm and rhyme. A discourse 
that follows a recognisable pattern is more easily memorised, 
and if Jesus intended His teaching to be memorised, His use 
of poetry is easily explicable. Besides, “‘ since Jesus appeared 
to His contemporaries as a prophet, and prophets were accus- 
tomed to give oracles in verse, it is credible that we have here 
something approaching His ipsissima verba”’, to quote Professor 
Dodd again.?® 

Great importance is attached by form-critics to those 
Sayings of Jesus which did not form part of a regular discourse, 
but arose out of a particular situation. These are the Sayings 
which are called Paradigms by Dibelius, Apophthegms by 
Bultmann, and (more lucidly) Pronouncement Stories by Dr. 
Vincent Taylor.!! They form a sort of cross between Sayings 
and Narratives; the Saying, usually a short, pithy one, arises 
out of the narrative, which is told mainly for the sake of the 
Saying to which it leads up. The most characteristic type of 
Pronouncement Story is that which leads up to a controversial 
utterance (Ger. Streitgesprach). Something is said or done by 
Jesus or His disciples to which exception is taken by others; 
Jesus replies in a pointed sentence embodying a general prin- 
ciple, the logical basis of which the gainsayers cannot impugn, 
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such as: “ They that are whole have no need of a physician, 
but they that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners ’’ (Mark ii. 17), or “ The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath: so that the Son of man is lord 
even of the sabbath ” (Mark ii. 27f.). An examination of Mk. 
reveals two collections of these Streitgesprache, which had prob- 
ably been grouped together thus before their incorporation in 
the Second Gospel, a group of five in Mark ii. 1-iii. 6, and 
one of three in Mark xii. 13-34. 

We must beware of the tendency to suppose that where 
such a controversial utterance or other Pronouncement Story 
does not exactly correspond to the usual form, we must fit it 
to a Procrustean bed in order to recover its original form. An 
example of this tendency is seen in the “sons of the bride- 
chamber ” utterance (Mark ii. 18ff.). Jesus is asked why His 
disciples do not fast; He replies, ‘‘ Can the sons of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them? as long as 
they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast’. There, 
we are told, is the original reply, to which an addition was 
afterwards made, reflecting and justifying the changed conditions 
of a later day, when Christians fasted as the Jews did: “ But 
the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, and then will they fast in that day.” But a counter- 
argument to this is supplied by Burney (op. cit., p. 140), who 
shows that the whole reply of Jesus, as given in Mark ii. rof. 
and parallel passages, together with the accompanying Saying 
about the old garment and the old wineskins (Mark ii. arf. 
and parallels), takes the form of a continuous poem in the well- 
known Qinah measure (3:2) of the O.T. 

Against this tendency—which is but one aspect of the all 
too common tendency to prune facts to fit a theory—Dibelius 
utters a Caveat: 


“We must beware of the temptation to employ literary 
criticism and to delete ‘ additions ’ for the purpose of reaching 
a historical and completely purified original-original form 
from the original form found in the Paradigm. Such an 
original-original form never existed, or at least not in the 
region of missionary tradition in Greek.’’?* 


Even Dibelius, however, finds additions, e.g., in Mark xiv. 
g, after the ‘‘ Paradigm ” of the woman with the flask of oint- 
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ment. But in general, of all the Saying-forms, he regards the 
“ Paradigm ” as most reliable, depending largely on the testimony 
of eyewitnesses. “ Because the eyewitnesses could control and 
correct, a relative trustworthiness of the Paradigms is guaran- 
teed ’’—but “‘ it is only a relative trustworthiness ”, because, as 
employed in later preaching, the form must meet the require- 
ments of the speaker and hearer.1* That we must have regard 
to the practical requirements of the preaching is readily con- 
ceded, but this concession need not lead us to suppose that 
the preachers attributed to Christ words which, in fact, He 
did not speak. All the available evidence of apostolic days, as 
we shall see, is against this supposition. 

The forms assumed by the narratives have also been classi- 
fied. We can, for example, easily distinguish Miracle stories, 
under which healing narratives may be subsumed. These 
miracle stories are not secular intrusions, as Dibelius would 
have us believe, but can be shown to be instinct with evangelic 
significance.1 The same is true of such stories about Jesus 
as the Baptism, Temptation, Transfiguration, and Resurrection 
narratives, but we cannot satisfactorily divorce evangelic sig- 
nificance from historic truth, as is done, for example, by Bult- 
mann, in whose eyes these stories about Jesus “ have no historical 
but a religious and edifying character ” (Geschichte d. syn. Tradi- 
tion, p. 260). 

These Wundergeschichten and Mythen, to use Bultmann’s 
terminology, have no one recognisable form. Of all such stories, 
the healing narratives best present such a form; wherever we 
find these, whether in the Gospels or outside them, we are 
usually given some account of the disease and its intractable 
character, the remarkable suddenness of the cure, and its effect 
on the patient and spectators.15 So far as form goes, the in- 
scriptions in the Temple of Asklepios at Epidaurus'* present 
very similar features to the healing narratives in the Gospels 
and elsewhere in the Bible; but in spiritual content there is 
of course, no comparison. That the healing stories of the 
Gospels should follow this-regular pattern is the most natural 
thing in the world, simply because this is the most natural 
way of telling such stories. But, as we have already said, the 
historicity of such stories is quite independent of this question 
of form. The form is of very little importance; it has remained 
roughly the same from the beginning of history to the 
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“* unsolicited testimonials ”’ to the efficacy of this or that nostrum 
which appear in our daily newspapers. It is not the “ form”, 
but the context, the content, the atmosphere, the purpose of 
the narrative that give it its real value. 

The form is not always pure; forms sometimes cross, as in 
the story of the paralytic (Mark ii. 1-12). This is both a 
healing narrative and a Pronouncement Story, leading up to 
the “ apophthegm ”’, “‘ The Son of man hath authority on earth 
to forgive sins’ (ver. 10). 

An important study of the content of the various forms 
may be found in Hoskyns and Davey’s The Riddle of the New 
Testament (1931), pp. 162ff. (ch. viii, ‘‘ Miracles, Parables, and 
Aphorisms”), the conclusion of which is that widely diverse 
forms are equally permeated with the Messianic idea. A similar 
conclusion is reached by Dr. Dodd in History and the Gospel, 
pp. 92ff., where the Gospel material is classified in groups 
according to similarity of subject-matter, each group including 
various “ forms ”’ and representing various sources. No matter 
what classification we adopt, all parts of the record agree in 
emphasising the Messianic significance of all that Jesus said 
and did, and, to quote Dr. Dodd, “‘ We can find no alternative 
tradition, excavate as we will in the successive strata of the 
Gospels” (op. cit., p. 103). And if only because it supports 
this conclusion, the study of form-classification has not been 
unfruitful. 

As regards the narrative element in the Gospels, we must 
remember that a stereotyped form was likely to develop at a 
very early date, as the stories were told over and over again 
in the preaching. This was desirable as well as natural, as the 
stereotype was to some extent a guarantee of accurate tradition. 
The important part played by such stereotypes in the Jewish 
and Gentile world of those days is emphasised by Professor 
F. W. Grosheide of Amsterdam in an article on “‘ The Synoptic 
Problem ” appearing in The Evangelical Quarterly for Jan., 1931 
(Vol. ili, pp. 57ff.). While I disagree with Grosheide in his 
practical exclusion of written sources behind our Gospels, he 
makes out a very good case for his thesis that “in the days of 
the apostles there existed a stereotyped preaching (Aramaic 
and Greek . . .) of the deeds and words of Jesus and it is this 
preaching, this oral tradition, which is the main source of our 
synoptic Gospels” (p. 64). In his hands, form criticism is an 
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aid, not a stumbling-block, to faith in the accuracy of the 
evangelic record. 





In an interesting chapter on “ The Formgeschichtlich 


Method ”’,1? Dr. Lowther Clarke arrives, along quite a different 
line of argument, at a similar conclusion, that the shape of the 
Kerygma became determinate at an early stage. After an attrac- 
tive analogy from human life, he points out that our Gospels 
reveal just what one might naturally expect, that the periods 
which stand out most vividly in apostolic memory are the first 
day or two spent by Peter and the others in the company of 
Jesus, and His last days on earth, and continues: 


“But in the primitive Church at Jerusalem there was an 
extraordinary, even an increasing, enthusiasm. The person- 
ality of Jesus was vividly present. As ‘they that feared the 
Lord spoke often one to another’ hidden memories came to 
the surface; new meanings were seen in clearly remembered 
scenes and words. We cannot exclude even from the earliest 
tradition of all the possibility that the new meaning thus 
seen sometimes modified the account given of an incident 
in the Ministry. But everything was in favour of the preser- 
vation of what was valuable. In three directions the tendency 
would be strengthened. (i) The first Passover after the 
Crucifixion must have been of epoch-making importance for 
Gospel origins. As the anniversary drew near, memories 
would be quickened and the story would be retold. I find 
it hard to believe that much of importance was added to the 
Markan tradition of the last days after Easter a.p. 30, or 31, 
according to our system of chronology. (ii) Shortly after 
this, in all probability, began the Hellenistic movement with 
Stephen, and the beginnings of the break with Judaism. 
The controversy with Pharisaism, questions about ceremonial 
purification, the Sabbath, etc.—all this would create prob- 
lems which would at once make the Christians ask ‘ What 
did Jesus do, or say, about this?’ One of the main conten- 
tions of the formgeschichilich school is that each section of 
the Gospel is to be studied on its own merits and we must 
ask each time what concrete situation in the early Church 
was responsible for it. The new point of view is really help- 
ful; we can accept the position that the selective fixing of 
certain memories of Our Lord’s Ministry was thus due to 
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the practical needs of the early Church. (iii) One day, after 
St. Peter or another disciple had told some reminiscences, 
someone said: ‘ Let me write that down.’ In an age of writing 
this would be the most natural thing in the world. When 
all has been said about the wonderful memory of Orientals, 
or about the expectation of the Parousia making it un- 
necessary to commit tradition to writing, it still remains 
probable that someone would have written down stories about 
Jesus. After all, St. Luke says that many took in hand to 
draw up narrations, and Two Documents, or even Four, 
seem insufficient to justify his statement.”?*® 


Thus, in addition to Ramsay’s suggestion that the Sayings 
of Jesus began to be written down during His lifetime on 
earth, we have now a further suggestion, based on form-critical 
considerations, that the written narrative of His public 
ministry and Passion began to take shape soon after His 
ascension. 

That stereotyped “forms” are a guarantee of accuracy 
may be illustrated in various ways from ordinary life. For 
example, each Air Raid Warden has a pad of ‘‘ Warden’s 
Report Forms” in which he must record his reports during 
“incidents”. The report must be arranged under various 
headings, which are printed on the form, such as “ Designation 
of Reporting Agent’, “ Position of Occurrence”, ‘‘ Approxi- 
mate Number of Casualties ”, and so on. Instructions are given 
by the Ministry of Home Security as to the form in which 
items should be entered under these headings. Whether the 
report is transmitted orally or in writing, this form must be 
adhered to as closely as possible. The result is that, from the 
point of view of literary finish, wardens’ reports may leave 
something to be desired, but the object of this stereotyped form 
is that reports may be received in as lucid, concise, and accurate 
a manner as possible. In the same way, a police officer giving 
evidence in a court of law allows no play to his imagination; 
he adheres rigidly to a prescribed “form”. Do we consider 
that this adherence to a “form ”’ detracts from the historical 
accuracy of his narrative? On the contrary, it is the best guarantee 
of accuracy; it is in order that the objective truth may be attained 
that he is trained to record all manner of events in this stereo- 
typed form.?*® So there is good reason to conclude that the 
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fact that a narrative is told in a stereotyped form is no reason 
for doubting it; it is more probably a guarantee of its truth. 

To continue the analogy of the police officer, he will probably 
describe various street accidents, say, in almost identical lan- 
guage, with only such variations as are required by the facts. 
The critic would be sadly in error who should conclude that 
the different descriptions are really variant versions of one and 
the same street accident. The similarity running through all 
the descriptions is to be accounted for in terms of form criti- 
cism. Perhaps we can apply this analogy to such apparent 
“duplicates” as the Feeding of the s000 and of the 4000, 
the Commission of the Twelve and of the Seventy, the Great 
Supper of Luke xiv and the Wedding Feast of Matt. xxii, the 
healing of the nobleman’s son in John iv and of the centurion’s 
servant in the Synoptic Gospels, the anointing of the Lord by 
Mary of Bethany and by the woman who was a sinner, and so 
forth. 

We have now to consider the “ setting in life” (Sitz im 
Leben), so insisted upon by form-critics. It is a fundamental 
tenet of the more radical of their number that the various 
elements in the Gospels are to be explained as arising out of 
certain situations in the experience of the early Church. Such, 
for example, is the viewpoint of Professor Karl Kundsin of 
Riga: “* It becomes increasingly clear that the Gospels and their 
sources are primarily the expression and reflection of the faith 
and life of the early Christian churches which produced them.”’?® 

Thus, from this point of view, the charge to the Twelve 
in Matt. x is not historically something spoken by Jesus Him- 
self; it reflects the methods adopted by the first Jewish Christians 
who preached the Gospel throughout Palestine, thrown back 
by a sort of legal fiction into the mouth of Jesus in order to be 
invested with His authority. Similarly, the Sireitgesprache belong 
actually not to the life of Jesus Himself; they reflect the con- 
troversies which arose between Christian and non-Christian 
Jews in the early days of the Church, or between the Judaizing 
and liberal parties within the Church. For example, the reference 
in Matt. v. 19 to the man who breaks one of the smallest com- 
mandments and teaches men so is regarded as a not very well 
veiled attack on the Apostle Paul. But if this is so, why was 
this practice not carried out more widely and explicitly and use- 
fully? The burning question in the Jerusalem Church about 

18 
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A.D. 0-60 concerned the terms on which Gentile believers were 
to be admitted to Church fellowship; why has this question 
not left a more distinct mark in the Gospels? 

It could have been by no means so easy as some form- 
critics seem to think to invent Sayings of Jesus in those early 
years, when so many of His disciples were about, who could 
remember what He had said and not said. As Dr. Vincent 
Taylor says, ‘“ If the Form-Critics are right, the disciples must 
have been translated to heaven immediately after the Resurrec- 
tion’”’.2! Besides, so far as our definite information goes, the 
early Christians were careful to distinguish between Sayings of 
Christ and their own inferences or judgments. Compare Paul’s 
careful distinction in 1 Cor. vii: “ I, not the Lord,” and again, 
“not I, but the Lord ”’. 

The early preachers had not only friendly eyewitnesses to 
reckon with; there were others less well disposed who were also 
conversant with the main facts of the ministry and death of 
Jesus. The first proclaimers of the Kerygma could not afford 
in their preaching to risk inaccuracies (not to speak of wilful 
manipulation of the facts), which might at once be exposed by 
some who would be only too glad to do so. On the contrary, 
one of the strong points in the original apostolic preaching is 
the confident appeal to the knowledge of the hearers: “‘ as ye 
yourselves also know” (Acts ii. 22), said Peter at Pentecost 
when narrating the evangelic facts; even the house of the Gentile 
Cornelius was presumed to be acquainted with the main outline 
of the story of Jesus from the baptism of John onwards (Acts x. 
36ff.). Had there been any tendency to depart from strict 
historical accuracy, this would have served as a further cor- 
rective. 

Yet the Sitz im Leben principle is not without its value. 
What governed the choice of just those incidents and Sayings, 
to the exclusion of the “ many other things which Jesus did”? 
Surely their suitability for particular purposes must have been 
a major consideration. Situations must have arisen in- which 
the natural question would be, “ What instructions did the 
Master give on this point? How did He deal with a situation 
like this?” When a question about divorce arose, for example, 
they remembered how once He answered the question, “ Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” (Matt. 
xix. 4). The incident of the half-shekel at Capernaum would be 
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remembered and recorded when the question of paying the 
Temple-tax arose, as it must have done in the early Church, 
probably more than once (Matt. xvii. 24ff.). But Sayings and 
stories were not invented ad hoc; if this practice had once been 
allowed, it would have developed to an unmistakable degree. 
As it is, the original Sitz im Leben of the words and deeds of 
Jesus is to be sought in the days of His public activity, while 
the Sitz im Leben which brought them to memory and led to 
their recording may be found in the practical requirements of 
apostolic times,** 

As a general rule, it seems that the story of Jesus formed 
the main theme of the preaching (Kerygma), while His Sayings 
formed part of the apostles’ teaching (Didache). Thus the narra- 
tive was stereotyped in the proclamation of the Gospel, while 
the words of Jesus were rehearsed, mainly in the “ form ” which 
He Himself had given them, in Church meetings. We have 
already seen that the Sayings and the Narrative were transmitted 
in the beginning along two different lines of tradition, repre- 
sented by “ Proto-Matthew”’ and Mk. respectively. But we 
should not credit the community at large with the production 
of our Gospels. Communities are uncreative as such, and this 
community was no exception. The Gospels were produced 
within the community, and the community was the custodian 
of the recorded revelation, but the community was not the 
author. The idea that it was is on a par with the outmoded 
theory that the Homeric poems—works which bear unmis- 
takably the impress of individual genius—can be accounted for 
as a collection of folk-lays. The authors of the Gospels were 
individuals, and each Gospel, whatever may be said about its 
sources, is an individual work of literature with its own distinct 
interest and purpose. We should not be misled by exaggerated 
claims of form criticism into underestimating the réle in the 
transmitting of the Gospel tradition of such outstanding indi- 
viduals as Matthew, Peter, Mark, Philip, Luke, and (for the 
fourth Gospel) the Apostle John. 

Professor K. L. Schmidt, in Der Rahmen der Geschichte 
Jesu, emphasised the importance, in the development of the 
tradition, of early Church meetings, where believers would 
meet to talk about Jesus and exchange their reminiscences of 
Him. Still more important was the close relation pointed out 
by Dibelius between the Gospel narrative and the requirements 
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of preaching. We have already seen the significance of this 
relation in the light of the fact that in the early days at Jerusalem 
Peter was the chief exponent of the Kerygma. Outlines or frag- 
ments of outlines of this Kerygma have been discerned in 
Acts ii. 14ff., iii. 12ff., x. 36ff., xiii. 16ff., 1 Cor. xv. 3ff.2* 
The Kerygma begins with John’s baptism, reviews the ministry 
of Christ, and goes on to dwell in greater detail on the great 
redemptive facts, the Crucifixion and Resurrection, showing 
the while how the whole story was foretold in the O.T. prophe- 
cies. This is exactly the scope of Mk., and indeed of the other 
Gospels, apart from the introductory Prologues and Nativity 
narratives of the latter. 

But a still closer connection has been shown to exist between 
the Kerygma and Mk. Pursuing his view of the early currency 
of the Gospel stories in Church meetings, K. L. Schmidt argued 
that Mk. was not in any sense a continuous account of the 
story of Jesus, but (apart from the Passion narrative, which 
probably existed in its continuous form before being incor- 
porated in Mk.) a collection of pericopae joined together by 
Sammelberichte, generalising summaries, invented by the editor 
to give an appearance of consecutiveness to the narrative as a 
whole. In an article entitled ‘“‘The Framework of the Gospel 
Narrative ”’ (Expository Times, Vol. xliii, pp. 396ff.), Professor 
Dodd examined Schmidt’s thesis, which has been accepted by 
a large number of critics, and argued convincingly that these 
despised Sammelberichte, when put together, prove to be them- 
selves a continuous narrative, an outline of the Kerygma com- 
parable to those traced elsewhere in the N.T. The Sammel- 
berichte which Dr. Dodd examines are Mark i. 14f., 21f., 39, 
ii. 13, ill. 72-19; iv. 33f., vi. 7, 12f., 30; but an addition must 
be made at the beginning (perhaps Mark i. 1-13) and at the 
end in order to give a complete outline. So while we need not 
ascribe to Mk. so strictly chronological a character as Burkitt 
and others supposed, yet the general chronological outline is 
guaranteed by the presence of this skeleton Kerygma dispersed 
throughout the Gospel as a cement for the narrative material.*¢ 
The outline Kerygma is so constructed as to lead naturally up 
to the Passion narrative. ‘‘ On all grounds,” says Dr. Dodd-, 
“it seems probable that in the Passion-narrative we are in 
close touch with the primitive tradition. The story was not 
produced either by the preaching of the early Church or by 
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theological reflection upon it. It is the story that underlies the 
kerygma, and provided the basis for the theology of the epistles ” 
(History and the Gospel, p. 84). 

The results of Form Criticism are not so important or so 
far-reaching as some of its exponents claim. The classification 
with which it works is not the most convenient or illuminating 
classification to which the Gospel material lends itself. But it 
will prove to have established a position for itself as a useful 
adjunct to other methods of research. It throws light on much 
that we can learn in other ways about the production of the 
Gospels and if it can, as is claimed, take us farther back than 
other methods can, then our faith may be all the more 
strengthened in the trustworthiness of the material which came 
to be written down in the form with which we are acquainted. 
Some people, it is true, tend to fight shy of form criticism 
because of the radical conclusions to which it seems to lead, 
especially in the hands of Bultmann and even of Professor 
R. H. Lightfoot. But these are not the necessary conclusions 
of form criticism; they are the conclusions of certain form 
critics. Conclusions equally radical or sceptical have been ex- 
pressed by men who were not form critics. “‘ That the form- 
geschichtlich method has been used to support very sceptical 
conclusions is no argument against its intrinsic value,’’*® says 
Dr. Lowther Clarke who, as we have seen, shows how it can 
be used to support very different conclusions. 

Form Criticism has done great service if only it has taught 
us anew the lesson that we cannot know “ Christ after the 
flesh”. The Gospels were not written to provide us with a 
biography of Christ in the ordinary sense. The earliest evangelic 
tradition we can reach, whether it records the things He did 
or the things He said, portrays Him theologically, as the One 
foreordained, anointed, and exalted by God to be a Prince and 
a Saviour. In Mk. He is uniformly Messiah and Son of God; 
and this fact is so taken for granted in the still earlier “Q” 
material that it is there more usually implicit than explicit; 
yet it is to this earliest stratum of all that we must ascribe that 
“aerolite from the Johannine heaven” found in Matt. xi. 27 
and Luke x. 22: “ All things have been delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him,’’** It is impossible 





to discover a “‘ merely’ human Jesus in our earliest sources, 
or even behind them. However much we disagree with Bult- 
mann, he is right in emphasising that no materials exist for a 
biography of Jesus, that men may know Him «cara capxa. 
And it is here that the great majority of “‘ Lives of Jesus ”’ fail.*7 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold tells us** that when he approached Dr. 
W. R. Inge to write a Life of Christ for Benn’s Sixpenny Library, 
he received a terse post-card to this effect: “‘ As there are no 
materials for a life of Christ, I regret that I cannot comply 
with your request.”’ The answer, though paradoxical, was wise. 
We cannot know Him «cara capxea. We must either know 
Him as He is presented to us in the Gospel, or not know Him 
at all. If we choose the earliest of the four Evangelists as our 
teacher, he will lead us to confess with the centurion under the 
shadow of the Cross, ‘‘ Truly this Man was the Son of God ”— 
the same goal in reality as we reach when under the guidance 
of the latest Evangelist we say with Thomas in the presence 
of the risen Saviour, “My Lord and my God”. 


University of Leeds. 


the birth of Christ anyone who lifted up his voice for the purpose 
of religious propaganda considered himself bound by the old, 
solemn Forms, no matter what kind of truth about God and 
His worship he was recommending ” (op. cit., p. 133; tr. from 


German). 


to Gospel by his translator, B. L. Woolf (p. vii). 


the best book on Form Criticism by a British scholar. 
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(To Be Continued) 
F, F. Bruce. 


1“ ‘We may say,” says Norden, “ that about the time of 


* See the Biographical Note prefaced to his From Tradition 


* Philology of the Gospels, p. 186. 

‘ 2nd ed., 1933; Eng. tr., 1934. 

5 and ed., 1931. 

* 2nd ed., 1930. 

7 op. cit., p. gt. 

® Christ in the Gospels, p. 41. 

* New Testament Problems (1929), p. 46. 

1° op. cit., pp. 8of. 

11 In The Formation of the Gospel Tradition (2nd ed., 1935), 






12 From Tradition to Gospel, p. 64. 
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18 6p. cit., pp. 6off. 

14 This fact is brought out well by A. Richardson in The 
Miracle-Stories of the Gospels (1941), the concluding words of 
which are: “‘ Then we perceive that it is true of the miracle- 
stories, as of every other part of the Gospel record, that ‘ these 
things were written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have life 
in His name’ (John xx. 31).” 

16 Bultmann refers to O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder 
(1909) and P. Fiebig, Fudische Wundergeschichten des neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalters (1911), as revealing how the same form 
runs throughout Gentile, Jewish, and Christian miracle-stories 
of this kind. 

1¢ One of the most interesting of these inscriptions, record- 
ing several cures, is given in Jnscriptiones Graecae iv. 951; Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge, 1168. 

17 New Testament Problems, pp. 18ff. 

18 op. cit., pp. 27f. 

1® In connection with police evidence, the following words 
by a former Chief of Scotland Yard may not be irrelevant: “ I 
have often wondered at the definiteness with which some police 
officers could repeat the identical language used by a prisoner 
on arrest, or in the course of a railway journey. In these men 
habit and training have developed a natural aptitude for accuracy. 
Eliminate, as the critics do, the work of the Spirit of God, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that if I had on one side 
the testimony of the police inspectors of the department I 
recently controlled, and on the other side that of all the apostles 
and evangelists, I should trust to the memory of the officers 
rather than to that of the saints. But an officer’s duty requires 
that as soon as practicable after hearing any important state- 
ment he shall record it in writing; and if some months after 
the event I found that he had neglected that duty, and yet 
that he professed to repeat the exact words used in a prolonged 
conversation, I should lose all confidence both in his judgment 
and in his truthfulness”’ (Sir Robert Anderson, The Bible and 
Modern Criticism, p. 17). 

20 In Form Criticism, ed. F. C. Grant (1934), p. 81. 

*1 The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, p. 41. 

22 “ Of any story or teaching we may ask concerning its 
* Sitz im Leben ’— is it a ‘ Sitz im Leben Jesu’ or a ‘ Sitz im 
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Leben der alten Kirche’? It is sometimes overlooked that an 
affirmative answer to the latter alternative does not automatically 
carry with it a negative answer to the former” (T. W. Manson 
in Expository Times, lili, p. 249). 

23 The subject is worked out by Professor C. H. Dodd 
in The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments. In his History 
and the Gospel, p. 73, the same writer says: ‘‘ When we further 
observe that most of the forms of the kerygma in Acts show in 
their language a strong Aramaic colouring, we may recognize 
the high probability that in these passages we are in fairly 
direct touch with the Jesus of history.” 

#4 See also F. B. Clogg, ‘ The Trustworthiness of the 
Marcan Outline”, in Expository Times, xlvi, pp. 534ff. 

25 New Testament Problems, p. 28. In addition to works 
already mentioned, other able studies of the subject in English 
are The Gospel before the Gospels, by B. S. Easton (1928); The 
Validity of the Gospel Record, by E. F. Scott (1938); Form 
Criticism, by E. B. Redlich (1939). 

2¢ The passage Matt. xi. 25-27 is “re-translated”’ by 
Burney into Aramaic which shows both rhythm and rhyme 
(The Poetry of our Lord, pp. 171f.). Cf. for a very similar “ re- 
translation ” of verse 27, G. Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 284f. 

27 Cf. an interesting series of Articles entitled “Is it 
possible to write a Life of Christ?’’ in The Expository Times, 
commencing with the number for November 1941. 

28 Georgian Adventure, p. 309. 

F.F.B. 
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PAUL’S GOSPEL OR CHRIST’S 


Part ONE 


Tuis question, of course, assumes that the Gospels of Christ 
and of Paul are two, not one, two Gospels, two ways of salva- 
tion, and that we must choose between them. My purpose in 
these two talks is to show the falsity of that assumption. This 
evening I propose to begin by studying some positive evidence 
of important parallels between the teaching of Paul and that 
of Christ, in matters not directly connected with the way of 
salvation, and then I shall attempt a survey of the general 
lines of our Lord’3 teaching, considered as a gospel. This will 
occupy our time to-day and next time I hope to consider the 
Pauline Gospel, and to show the essential harmony of this 
Gospel with that of our Lord, especially in those vital matters 
in which Paul is alleged to have departed from his Master’s 
teaching. I begin then with evidence which shows that Paul 
was familiar with our Lord’s teaching. 


I. Tue Sermon on THE Mount 


Several striking parallels are to be found between the Sermon 
on the Mount and the writings of Paul. Our Lord said: “ Ye 
are the light of the world . . . let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven” (Matt. v. 14, 16). Paul urges 
the Philippians to be children of God without blemish in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, ‘among whom ye 
are seen as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life” 
(Phil. ii. 15, 16). 

Our Lord said: “ If any man would go to law with thee, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also ” (Matt. v. 40). 
Paul said to the Corinthians: “‘ It is altogether a defect in you 
that ye have lawsuits one with another. Why not rather take 
wrong? why not rather be defrauded? Nay, but ye yourselves 
do wrong and defraud, and that your brethren ”’ (1 Cor. vi. 7, 8). 


1 The first of two talks to a Theological Study Circle in Cambridge, by the late 
Ven, Archdeacon H, E, Guillebaud. 
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Such sentiments do not come so readily to the human heart 
that we can easily accept the view that Paul arrives at them 
independently of his Master. Of course he might have done 
so by Divine inspiration without knowing that his Lord had 
said much the same thing: that we readily grant. But to accept 
this explanation would end the discussion, for it would con- 
clusively prove that there could not be any contradiction between 
the teaching of the inspired Apostle and that of his Lord. 
Again, our Lord said: “ Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you”’ (Matt. v. 44). Paul echoes His 
words thus: “ Bless them that persecute you, bless and curse 
not ... Render to no man evil for evil . . . Avenge not your- 
selves . . . Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good” (Rom. xii. 14-21). Our Lord’s warning: “ Be not 
anxious for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink ’’ 
(Matt. vi. 25) finds its parallel in Phil. iv. 6: “In nothing be 
anxious, but in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God.” 
Our Lord’s words against judging others evidently made a deep 
impression on Paul, though he reproduces rather the spirit of 
them than the letter. “‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged... 
Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye” (Matt. vii. 1, 5). Paul says the very same thing 
in different words: ‘“‘ Wherefore thou art without excuse, O man, 
whosoever thou art, that judgest: for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself: for thou that judgest dost 
practise the same things” (Rom. ii. 1). And again in Rom. xiv 
with reference to the problem of eating food offered to idols, 
Paul says: “* Who art thou that judgest the servant of another? 
. thou, why dost thou judge thy brother? . . . let us not 
therefore judge one another any more ”’ (Rom. xiv. 4, 10, 13). 


II. Tue Seconp Cominc 


A detailed study of Paul’s teaching about the Second Coming 
would by itself take up all our available time, but this can be 
said, that though Paul, as an inspired prophet, added a good 
deal to what our Lord had foretold, there is no inconsistency 
between the new matter and the old, and Paul takes for granted 
in his own teaching all the main lines of our Lord’s prophetic 
revelation. The divisions of this revelation are three in number, 
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PAUL’S GOSPEL OR CHRIST’S? 


first the signs of the Coming, secondly the suddenness of it, 
and the implications of that fact for the believer and the un- 
believer, and thirdly the manner of the Coming itself. 

In the first of these divisions, the signs of the Coming, Paul 
has underlined one particular point in his Master’s teaching. 
Our Lord had said: “‘ There shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets, and shall show signs and wonders, that they may 
lead astray, if possible, the elect” (Mark xiii. 22). Paul writes 
to the Thessalonians that ‘“‘the day of the Lord will not be 
except the falling away come first, and the man of sin be 
revealed . . . the lawless one, whose coming is according to 
the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying wonders, 
and with all deceit of unrighteousness for them that are perish- 
ing” (2 Thess. ii. 3, 8-10). Our Lord speaks of many false 
Christs and false prophets, Paul of the one supreme man of 
sin: further, Paul.speaks of the success of the man of sin in 
deceiving those who are perishing, our Lord speaks of unsuccess- 
ful attempts to deceive the elect. But Paul’s prophecy is evidently 
based upon that of his Master, and is essentially the same. 

Secondly, our Lord again and again says that His Coming 
will be sudden. ‘‘ Ye know not on what day your Lord cometh. 
But know this, that if the master of the house had known in 
what watch the thief was coming, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be broken through” 
(Matt. xxiv. 42, 43). Paul virtually quotes this prophecy. 
“‘ Concerning the times and season, brethren, ye have no need 
that aught be written unto you. For yourselves know perfectly 
that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night” 
(1 Thess. v. 1, 2). Our Lord said that to the unsaved His 
sudden coming would be like the Flood which came upon a 
world eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
and destroyed them all; or like the sudden destruction which 
fell on Sodom and Gomorrah in the days of Lot (Luke xvii. 
26-29). Paul wrote: “ When they are saying, Peace and safety, 
then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a 
woman with child, and they shall in no wise escape”’ (1 Thess. 
v. 3). The need for watchfulness and faithfulness on the part 
of the Christian in view of the Lord’s Return is, of course, 
urged by both our Lord and Paul. 

Thirdly, in the prophecies of the Coming itself, Paul echoes 
our Lord’s teaching, though it is here that he adds most. Our 
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Lord said: ‘“‘The Son of man shall send forth His angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together 
(episunaxousin) His elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other” (Matt. xxiv. 31). Paul says: “I beseech 
you, brethren, touching the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and our gathering together (episunmagoge) unto Him” (2 Thess. 
li. 1). Of that gathering together he wrote more fully in 1 Thess. iv: 
“the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel and with the trump of God, and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first, then we that are alive, that 
are left, shall together with them be caught up in the clouds, 
to. meet the Lord in the air.”” The detail of the trumpet is 
peculiar to Matthew, and a critic might say that Paul’s teaching 
has influenced Matthew’s report. But in other respects 
Matthew’s report is practically identical with that of Mark, 
and it thus appears from Mark’s testimony that our Lord 
predicted that He would gather His elect from all quarters 
of the earth, and Paul spoke of our gathering together unto 
Him, and that all His people would be caught up to meet 
Him in the air. We see then that Paul was familiar with our 
Lord’s teaching about His Return in each of its main divisions, 
and based his own prophecies upon those of his Master. 


III. Tue Doom or tHe Lost 


It has often been noticed that Paul’s language about the 
doom of the lost is less terrible, or rather I would say less 
obviously terrible, than that of his Master. This fact has been 
used to attack the credit of the Evangelists who reported our 
Lord, or to support methods of explaining His words away; 
for clearly it is unthinkable that Paul should be more loving 
and merciful to men than the Lord who died for him and 
them. But there is another explanation of the facts which 
seems far more in accordance with spiritual truth and with 
the facts which we have been considering. We have already 
seen, and we shall see still more, reason to believe that Paul 
was familiar with our Lord’s teaching, perhaps as unwritten 
tradition, perhaps in collections of sayings which afterwards 
were embodied in our Gospels. But familiar with it he was, 
in one form or another, and he assumed a knowledge of it in 
those to whom he wrote—for a particularly clear example of 
this I would refer you to 1 Thess. v. 1, 2 already quoted. 
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Well, then, is it not natural that Paul should take for granted 
what his Master had said, and (as he does) content himself 
with referring to the doom of the lost in general terms? The 
words which he generally uses for this purpose are apollumai 
(‘perish’) and apoleia and olethros (‘‘destruction” or rather 
“ruin” or “ perdition’’). The words “ eternal destruction ” or 
rather “eternal ruin” (o/ethros aionios) used by Paul in 2 Thess. 
i. 9 are very awful and entirely consistent with the more explicit 
language used by our Lord, such as “ where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched”. What Paul refers to in 
the passage quoted as “eternal ruin” he elsewhere describes 
as “tribulation and anguish’ (Rom. ii. 9), showing that by 
“destruction ’”’ Paul does not mean an end of existence. If 
it be asked why Paul should use less obviously terrible language 
than our Lord, though referring to the same thing, the answer 
surely is that the Lord was Himself the Judge, and just because 
of His love for men He wished to make the warning as explicit 
as possible, that He might save as many as possible from coming 
before Him for that awful sentence. This particular reason did 
not, of course, apply to Paul, who could allude to his Master’s 
teaching without repeating its exact terms. 


IV. Oruer Important Principtes oF Curist’s TEACHING 


Let us now look briefly at six other important principles 
of our Lord’s teaching, and see how Paul embodies them in 
his own message. (1) Our Lord said that the whole law and 
the prophets hung on the two great commandments: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength” and “‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself”? (Matt. xxii. 37-40). Paul, in a context 
concerned entirely with the Christian’s duty to his fellow man, 
says: ‘‘ He that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the law. . 
For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not covet, and if there 
be any other commandment, it is summed up in this word, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour; love therefore is the fulfilment of the 
law” (Rom. xiii. 8-10). 

(2) Our Lord thanked His Father that He had revealed His 
truth to babes rather than to the wiseand prudent (Matt. xi. 25, 26). 
Paul fervently enlarges on the same theme in 1 Cor. i. 26-29. 
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(3) Our Lord was challenged on the question of obedience 
to State authority, and gave His wonderful answer: “‘ Render 
to Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and to God the things 
which are God’s.” Paul discusses the same subject more at 
length in Rom. xiii, and declares that obedience to the State 
is a duty to God—of course he is assuming that the demands 
of the State are not such as to clash with God’s commands. 

(4) Our Lord declares that the marriage tie is for the 
Christian unbreakable, and quotes God’s original command about 
marriage in Gen. ii. 24. Paul asserts exactly the same principle 
as regards marriage between Christians, and quotes the same 
Old Testament text: see 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11; Eph. v. 28-31. 

(5) Our Lord, when He sent His disciples on a mission, 
told them that they were to accept hospitality from people in 
the villages which they visited, for, said He, “the labourer is 
worthy of his hire” (Luke x. 5-7). Paul evidently had this 
command of Christ in mind when he said to the Corinthians: 
“Even so did the Lord ordain that they which preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel;” (1 Cor. ix. 14). The inter- 
pretation of 1 Tim. v. 18, where I personally believe that Paul 
quotes our Lord’s words from Luke’s Gospel as Scripture, is 
doubtful, and I do not press it. 

(6) In the story of the widow’s mite, our Lord declared 
the principle that God respects gifts not according to their 
earthly value, but according to what they cost the giver and 
the spirit in which they were given. Paul, in 2 Corinthians viii. 12, 
asserts the same principle. “If the readiness is there, it is 
acceptable according as a man hath, not according as he hath not.” 

The cumulative effect of the parallels between our Lord’s 
teaching and that of Paul so far considered is sufficient to show 
that Paul was familiar with his Master’s teaching, and based 
his own teaching upon it again and again. But how does this 
fact bear on our main subject, “ Paul’s gospel or Christ’s ”’? 
Although the evidence so far considered is certainly not enough 
to enable us to conclude straight away that Paul’s whole message 
was in harmony with that of Christ, it does help us very much 
in our enquiry. For if Paul both knew and followed his Master’s 
teaching in many important matters, it is very unlikely that he 
should have conflicted with it elsewhere through not knowing 
what it was. But it is certain from the whole of Paul’s references 
to the Lord that he had far too deep a reverence for Him to 
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contradict Him intentionally. Is it then possible that though 
he knew the old gospel, he preached a new gospel, essentially 
different from the old, without realising that he was doing so? 
This is hardly likely either. 

I admit that the question whether Paul’s gospel is in conflict 
with that of Christ can only be finally decided by a careful compari- 
son of the two (apart, of course, from the supreme fact of Inspira- 
tion): but the foregoing discussion has, I believe, established at 
least an initial improbability that there should be any such conflict. 

Let us then turn to the study of the main currents of our 
Lord’s teaching considered as a gospel. It has been truly said 
that the chief purpose of His coming into the world was not 
so much to preach a gospel as to ensure that there should be 
a gospel to preach. He Himself in a real sense was the gospel: 
so at any rate Paul believed, and the Lord Himself used language 
in harmony with that view, as we shall see. 

Yet He did preach a gospel, and He certainly regarded it as 
part of His mission to do so. But what do we mean by the 
word “ gospel”? Our Lord Himself defined His mission in 
the words of Isaiah, which perfectly describe a gospel. “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind... 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord” (Luke iv. 18, 19). 
A gospel, then, is a message from God which brings sight to 
the spiritually blind, deliverance to those who are in spiritual 
bondage, and makes clear to man how he can obtain acceptance 
with God. To these great ends our Lord’s teaching was directed. 

He called His message the gospel of the kingdom. In 
the Lord’s Prayer and in the saying “the kingdom of God 
is within you”” He showed that the kingdom of God meant 
the supremacy of God and His holy will in the hearts of men, 
here on earth and in its highest form in the redeemed com- 
munity in heaven. When; therefore, He said that the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand, He meant that God was going to call 
out for Himself men and women in whose hearts His will 
would be supreme, who would own Him as King and be His 
subjects: but the message of the Kingdom was for those who 
would repent; that is, be willing to forsake sin. 

As His teaching developed, a great part of it consisted in a 
revelation of the kind of life subjects of the kingdom must 
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live; this is in the main the topic of the Sermon on the Mount, 
for instance. It was a gospel, in the sense that it showed how 
utterly different was the kind of holiness which God really 
desires from the mere obedience to external laws and regulations 
which was taught by the scribes and Pharisees. But it was not 
a gospel in the sense that it was offered to “ those without” 
as the way of salvation, for it was not so offered. It was the 
Lord’s teaching for His own disciples, a way for the saved 
rather than a way of salvation. 

His teaching about sin and the forgiveness of sin was also 
a gospel. He taught that sin was not the breach of a multitude 
of petty external rules, but that God who reads the heart looks 
there for sin, and finds it in the thoughts and motives: for 
instance, the springs of adultery and murder lie in the thoughts 
of evil desire and hatred which lie open to the eyes of God. 

But though He showed that sin is a very much deeper thing 
than men had supposed, He declared that God earnestly desires 
to forgive the sinner, and nothing gives Him more joy than 
to do so. No sin could be so black as to put anyone outside 
the reach of God’s forgiveness if they honestly sought it: indeed 
the Lord showed by example as well as word that He regarded 
those who were sunk in sin and knew it as being far nearer 
to the way of salvation than those who believed themselves to 
be righteous and in no need of forgiveness. He publicly forgave 
the sins of a prostitute, while hinting very plainly that those 
of a highly respectable Pharisee were not forgiven (Luke vii. 
36-50). His habit of seeking out and consorting with notorious 
sinners gave great offence, and caused Him to be named in 
scorn the Friend of publicans and sinners. 

Side by side with this message of a glad and free for- 
giveness for the humble and penitent sinner, there were warnings 
in language which makes us shudder of the judgments which 
He Himself would one day pronounce on those who either 
rejected the offer of salvation or professed to accept it but 
did not live accordingly. This double representation of God 
as the glad Forgiver of sin on earth and the stern Judge at 
the day of Judgment is indeed a great mystery, which our 
Lord did not set Himself directly to solve. The solution of 
it is indeed to be found in acts and words of His, as we shall 
see, but He left it to His followers and especially to Paul, 
to deal with it directly. 
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PAUL’S GOSPEL OR CHRIST'S? 


But we return to the message of forgiveness. A gospel 
must show how forgiveness is to be obtained, and our Lord’s 
gospel certainly did this. The conditions on which He insisted 
were repentance and faith. God longs to forgive, but man 
must be honest in seeking forgiveness; in other words man 
must repent, must be willing to forsake sin. Our Lord began 
His Galilean preaching by repeating the cry of John the Baptist: 
“ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iv. 17). 
His mission was not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance (Mark ii. 17). He upbraided the cities in which most 
of His mighty works were done, because they repented not 
(Matt. xi. 20). He said: “ There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth ” (Luke xv. 7). 
If people professed to be His, calling Him “ Lord, Lord”, 
but did not live as His disciples, He rejected such discipleship, 
and said He would reject it at the judgment (Matt. vii. 21-23). 
He spoke of other conditions which are really included in true 
repentance: recognition of one’s sinfulness, and humility before 
God, and willingness to forgive others. See the Parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii. 9-14), and such sayings 
as: ‘‘ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. 
xviii. 3), and: “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses” 
(Matt. vi. 14, 15), and of course the Parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant in Matt. xviii. 

But it is quite untrue that He recognised no necessary 
condition of forgiveness beyond repentance. His teaching 
about discipleship assumes faith in Himself as indispensable. 
‘““Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden” 
(Matt. xi. 28). “‘ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out’ (John vi. 37). This coming is obviously a coming 
to Him as Saviour, which is just what is meant by faith. ‘“‘ Who- 
soever will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me” (Mark viii. 34). ‘‘ If any man come 
to Me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, 
he cannot be My disciple” (Luke xiv. 26). A demand that 
the disciple should put the Lord far above all human relation- 
ships is really a demand for a most implicit trust in Him. It 
19 
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is also, of course, an implied claim to be more than man, and 
is fully in line with Paul’s doctrine that Christianity is Christ 
(‘“We preach .. . Christ Jesus the Lord’’—2 Cor. iv. 5). Further, 
He Himself twice forgave sins, and in each case on the ground 
of faith. “‘ When Jesus saw their faith, He said unto the sick 
of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee’ (Mark ii. 5), 
And to the sinful woman, after He had forgiven her sins, He 
said: ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace’ (Luke vii. 50). 
He referred to young or weak Christians as “‘ these little ones that 
believe in Me” (Mark ix. 42). He taught that all benefits that we ask 
from God must be asked in faith (Matt. xxi. 22; Mark xi. 24), and 
surely forgiveness of sins is included among them! In his teaching 
recorded by John there are definite statements that salvation is 
by faith (John iii. 14, 15; v. 24), but these only confirm the 
ample evidence to the same effect in the Synoptic Gospels. 
To sum up, our Lord taught that those who want to 
become His disciples must “‘ come to Him ”’ in true repentance, 
and accept Him as absolute Lord, believing in Him and putting 
Him before all else. When men did accept Him, He taught 
them what they must do, because they were His disciples. 
This teaching was adapted to the conditions of His earthly 
life among men. While He was visibly present with His dis- 
ciples, it was sufficient that they should put their trust in Him 
as having the words of eternal life, and as having the power 
which he claimed to forgive sins. Essentially, faith in Him is 
the same to-day, allowing for the fact that a fuller explanation 
has been given of how it is that our Lord forgives sin. But 
very naturally He did not Himself develop the meaning which 
such terms as “‘ Come unto Me’”’, “ follow Me”, “ believe in 
Me” ought to have for those who should believe in Him 
after His death. It is also natural that His death itself was 
not the centre of His own teaching, but that it was vitally 
connected with the salvation of men is expressly declared in 
many sayings recorded by John, and in at least two sayings 
recorded by Matthew and Mark. This, however, is a subject 
which must be considered next time, when I hope to compare 
the Gospel of Christ with that of Paul, and to show that the 
two are in no sense alternatives or opposed to one another, 
but complementary, and in complete harmony with one another. 


H. E. Guitresaup. 
Ruanda, Belgian Congo. 
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MAGISTER JAN HUS?} 


I 


Jan Hus derives his surname from the village of Husinec 
where he was born in 1370, of Czech peasant stock, but he 
enters history when we find him enrolled as a student in the 
University of Prague in 1390. With the University he was 
to be associated for the rest of his life. In 1396 he graduated 
Master of Arts, and came under obligation to teach and to 
lecture to undergraduates. He was elected Dean of his Faculty 
in 1401. He also studied Theology and took his Bachelor’s 
degree, but did not proceed to the Doctorate. Hence he is 
known to fame as Master Jan Hus. 

The University of Prague had been founded in 1348 by 
Charles of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, and Holy Roman 
Emperor, on the model of the universities of Paris and Oxford, 
the only academic institutions then existing in Europe outside 
of Italy. Charles no doubt intended his foundation to lend 
lustre to the principal town of his kingdom, for which he had 
also obtained from the Pope the dignity of an Archiepiscopal 
City. But a university was then in no sense a national institu- 
tion. It was a chartered corporation of learned men, with 
liberties and statutes of its own, and a high self-consciousness as 
an organ of universal Christendom. Fortified by its privileges 
it enjoyed, at least until the end of the fourteenth century, 
considerable freedom in the expression of opinion. Its speech, 
like that of the Church, was Latin, and its “‘citizenship” was open 
to all who loved or sought learning, from all lands of the Christian 
West. Its dominating science was Theology. But already the 
ominous word “nation” had been introduced both in Paris 
and Oxford, though hardly in the modern sense of the term. 
By the Founder’s Statute the University of Prague was organised 
for certain purposes in four “nations ”"—Saxon, Bavarian, 
Polish and Czech—of which the first three were largely com- 
posed of Germans. It must be remembered that Charles was 

1 An address delivered in the Scottish Czecho-slovak House, Edinburgh, 6th July, 1942. 
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Emperor as well as King of Bohemia; and that even his here- 
ditary Bohemian kingdom contained many German subjects, 
not only the ancestors of those whom we have recently learned 
to call the Sudeten Germans, but also the inhabitants of the 
purely Germanic provinces of Silesia and Lusatia, which per- 
tained to the Bohemian crown. 

When Jan Hus became a student in Prague the universities 
of Europe were entering upon what must be regarded as the 
most influential epoch in their history. As recognised organs 
of learned opinion they were beginning to play a leading part 
in the ecclesiastical and political life of the age. It looked as 
if the Studium might take its place as a third force, side by side 
with the Regnum and the Sacerdotium. The intellectuals of 
Prague did not lack for subjects of real and exciting debate 
in addition to the somewhat arid and threadbare themes of 
ordinary scholastic disputation. 

There was, first of all, the Wycliffite question. John 
Wyclif is properly regarded as the last of the great Oxford 
scholastic philosophers and theologians, the glory of his uni- 
versity for a generation. He attained the height of his fame 
and influence about 1377. Some time before this he had dabbled 
in politics as a supporter of Edward III’s policy of financial 
resistance to the French Pope at Avignon. But from mere 
tactical anti-papalism he had gone on to a radical criticism of 
the Church—the Papacy, the hierarchy, the Religious Orders, 
the morals and manners of the clergy, their excessive wealth, 
popular superstitions, finally even the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. Moreover he put forth a revolutionary theory of authority 
both in Church and State. He maintained that all true lordship 
or authority (dominium) was founded on grace, and drew the 
conclusion that it lapsed when its holder fell into mortal sin. 

The English Hierarchy, backed by the Pope, early took 
proceedings against him, but with the support of the university, 
of a faction of the nobility, and of the commons of London, 
he maintained himself until 1382 when he and his doctrines 
were condemned and hounded out of Oxford by Archbishop 
Courtenay. He was, however, left to continue his work in 
peace in the retirement of his rectory of Lutterworth, where he 
died in 1384. He had given to Mediaeval religious dissent 
its completest expression, theologically grounded in Holy 
Scripture. His is the academic heresy par excellence. 
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Whatever sympathy there might have been for his views 
n Paris, it was not to be expected that an English theologian 
would find support in a French university during the Hundred 
Years’ War. But in Prague it was different. The Plantagenets 
of England and the Luxembourg dynasty had been drawing 
together diplomatically, and this was symbolised when in 1382, 
after protracted negotiations, Anna of Luxembourg, daughter 
of Charles IV and sister of his son and successor Wenceslas, 
was married to Richard II. This situation presumably led to 
closer relations between the universities of Oxford and Prague, 
and Czech students appear to have come to Oxford instead of, 
as formerly, to Paris, by preference. At all events, from 1382 
Wyclif’s writings began to be disseminated in Prague, where 
they were vehemently discussed both in regular academic dis- 
putations and in private gatherings of Masters and Doctors. 
In the Czech “ nation ” especially, but not exclusively, Wyclif’s 
views found champions; among them Master Jan Hus. 

In 1403 the ecclesiastical authorities of the Archdiocese 
of Prague submitted to the University for its condemnation 
Forty-Five Articles said to have been excerpted from the writings 
of Wyclif. After debate in which Hus took part, they were 
condemned by majority vote, and it was forbidden to teach or 
defend them publicly or privately. From this condemnation 
Hus and his associates dissented. Not that he maintained that 
all the articles were true. Some he decisively rejected. But he 
claimed that some of them were substantially true, and should 
not be condemned with the others “en bloc”. From this 
position he never departed, and we shall have occasion to return 
to it later. 

II 

Another question in which the universities took a leading 
part was the healing of the contemporary Papal Schism. In 
1378, shortly after the return of the Papacy from Avignon to 
Rome, Urban VI had been elected Pope. But soon the bulk 
of the Cardinals, being Frenchmen, on the plea, not altogether 
unjustified, that the election had been carried through under 
threat of violence, withdrew from Rome and elected Clement VII, 
a Frenchman, who resumed residence in Avignon. Each claimed 
to be the true Pope and anathematised the other. It looks now 
like a straightforward question of fact and law, but it soon 
became complicated when each of the rivals found support and 
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Christendom was divided in allegiance between them. Italy, 
the Empire, England and Bohemia adhered to the Roman Pope, 
while France, Spain and Scotland adhered to the Pope of 
Avignon. Matters only got worse as time passed, and the growth 
of vested interests made the evil more and more intractable. 

To its credit the University of Paris, which belonged to 
the allegiance of Clement VII, realised the scandal of the Schism 
and undertook a long campaign for union. Failing to secure 
the resignation of either or both Popes, it tried other methods, 
one of which was to induce princes to withdraw their allegiance 
and to support a Council which as a last resort might depose 
the contending Popes. 

For this purpose an embassy was sent in 1409 to Wen- 
ceslas, King of Bohemia. He himself was disposed to favour 
the project, but he was faced with the opposition of the Bohemian 
clergy, most of whom in thirty years must have received their 
benefices from the Roman Pope whom they had obeyed at 
that time, and were thus bound to him by loyalty and interest. 
The King therefore submitted the question to the University 
of Prague. By majority vote of three “nations” to one the 
university rejected the proposed neutrality, the dissentient 
“‘nation”’ being the Czech. The king thereupon took the 
drastic step of altering its constitution, giving three votes to 
the Czechs and one to the others. The aggrieved Germans 
therefore withdrew to Saxony. Hus was later charged with 
having procured the king’s decree, and with disrupting the 
university. At all events he seems to have been the leader 
of his “ nation”, for he was elected Rector for the year 1409. 

The Council that was to give union to the Church met 
at Pisa in that same year and proved a dismal failure. It deposed 
the two rival Popes and elected a new one. But inasmuch as 
neither of the two would recognise the deposition and as both 
could still count on albeit diminished support, the Schism was 
made worse. There were now three Popes instead of two. 

The Schism, strictly speaking, need only have raised ques- 
tions of fact and Canon Law, but it actually raised harder 
questions of theology. It brought to a head the century-old 
debate on the nature and limits of Papal authority. Papalists 
claimed for the Pope, by divine right, not merely Spiritual 
Supremacy, i.e. absolute control over all the means of grace 
by which men hoped to secure eternal felicity, but also, 
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inasmuch as-man’s eternal salvation is a higher concern than any 
temporal ends, temporal supremacy over kings and governments. 
“To submit to the Roman Pontiff is for every human creature 
absolutely necessary for salvation.”’ This assertion was so deeply 
rooted in Christian tradition, and so plausible from the point 
of view of Christian moral sentiment that it was extremely 
difficult to attack. None but totalitarians would to-day deny 
that considerations of Religion, or at all events of morals, are 
superior to those of secular politics. When the Pope really 
represented spiritual and ethical interests his position was im- 
pregnable. Even when the Pope was in fact a bad man notor- 
iously, or abused his absolute power, as it was all but universally 
believed he did in the fourteenth century, theology was practic- 
ally helpless. Few were willing, with Marsilius of Padua, to 
subject the Spiritual to the Temporal power. Wyclif refused 
to recognise any merely official or formal claim to power. 
Spiritual power must be truly spiritual and righteously exercised, 
or it is to be rejected as Anti-Christ. His test of righteousness 
was obedience to the divine law of Scripture. The Paris Doctors 
hazarded the theory that a General Council representative of 
the entire Church was the supreme authority in spiritual matters, 
with the Pope as its executive officer. 

The problem must have engaged the attention of the 
learned Doctors and Masters of Prague, but we know nothing 
of their discussions before 1409. But in that year it became 
prominent, when Hus defied a Papal Bull, excommunication 
and citation to Rome, and appealed to Christ and the Law of 
God. The Pope, he declared, is the successor of the Apostles 
when he leads the Apostolic life and fulfils the duties of an 
Apostle, not because he happens to be the legal head of an 
institution which passes under the name of the Church. This 
is clearly Wycliffite doctrine, and indeed the part of his teaching 
generally felt to be most dangerous. Hus’s old friends and 
teachers of the Theological Faculty now deserted him and 
maintained the absolute “ Spiritual’’ supremacy of the Pope. 
His most important Latin writings are devoted to a polemic 
against them and their thesis. | 

This brings me to another side of Hus’s work, which was 
perhaps nearer to his own heart, more characteristic of the man, 
and in the event more influential. 

About 1400 he had been ordained priest, but unlike most 
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university men, including Wyclif himself, he neither sought 
nor received any ecclesiastical benefice. Instead he was in 1402 
appointed preacher in the Bethlehem Chapel at Prague. 

This was, I imagine, a unique foundation in the Middle 
Ages. It had been founded and endowed by two Czech laymen 
solely for the purpose of preaching the Word of God in the 
Czech tongue, the incumbent being bound to preach twice on 
Sundays and Holy Days. Other such preacherships were 
founded in various places in the late Middle Ages, but normally 
in connection with a Cathedral or other Church. Bethlehem 
had neither altar, font nor cemetery, and the administration 
of sacraments was almost explicitly excluded from its functions. 
Nevertheless it had to pay a rent to the rector of the parish of 
Sts. Philip and James in which it was situated, by way of com- 
pensation for any possible trespass on his parochial rights and dues. 

From the traces of it that can still be seen the Bethlehem 
Chapel must have been a plain, irregular oblong building, with 
the pulpit in the middle of the east wall, to which a doorway, 
still preserved, gave direct access from the preacher’s manse. 
If there was a gallery all round, as there may have been, it 
belongs to a type of ecclesiastical architecture with which we 
are very familiar in Scotland. It was simply a great auditorium. 
But it is interesting to note that Hus introduced into the services 
the unusual practice of congregational hymn-singing, naturally 
in the vernacular. It is tempting to see in this chapel the em- 
bodiment of the ideas of the preachers now known as the “ pre- 
cursors’’ of Hus, who had aimed at the purification, the 
popularisation and the personalisation of religion among the 
Czech people. At all events during Hus’s ministry, the chapel 
exerted an immense influence. The congregation was drawn 
from all parts of the city. Nobles attended when they chanced 
to be in town, and the Queen Sophia herself testifies that she 
had often heard the Word of God preached there. 


Ill 


At first Hus’s preaching consists entirely of what we 
should now call moral exhortation. But he called it evangelical. 
He fulminated against the deadly sins, and exhorted the people 
to obey the commandments and follow the counsels of the 
Gospel. His message was a strenuous personal ethical Chris- 
tianity, founded on the precepts of Christ. But he soon began 
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to handle the thorny subject of Church Reform, or at least 
to attack with ever-increasing vigour the lives and manners of 
the clergy. They were accustomed to that sort of thing and 
could stand a good deal of it in their own Synods where it 
was harmless and ineffectual. “‘ Reform of the Church in Head 
and Members” must have been the theme of innumerable 
Synod sermons, as well as of a multitude of academic disquisi- 
tions. But it was a different matter to be held up to opprobrium 
before vast audiences of lay folk drawn from every class in the 
community. In 1408 we find the clergy complaining to their 
archbishop of Hus’s excessive attacks on them by which he 
made them odious to the people; denouncing especially benefice- 
hunting, pluralism, simony, exactions of payment for the sacra- 
ments, and all the well-known scandals of clerical life in the 
later Middle Ages. It seems that by this time, too, Hus was 
dealing with the topics of controversy current in the schools, 
and had been praising Wyclif as Doctor Evangelicus, who had 
set forth the true and effective method of Church Reform; 
viz., that of bringing back the clergy to the life of primitive 
simplicity and evangelical poverty. 

The archbishop had formerly been friendly to Hus and 
had indeed invited him several times to preach to his diocesan 
Synod. But he had opposed him on the question of neutrality 
as between the two Popes. In 1409, however, he made his 
peace with the new Pisan Pope, and obtained from him a Bull 
prohibiting preaching save in Cathedral, College, Parish or 
Friary Churches. It was, of course, aimed at the Bethlehem 
Chapel. Hus refused to be silenced, and attacked the Bull as 
a direct contravention of Christ’s command to preach from the 
housetops. He asked for and received the enthusiastic support 
of his congregation. The inevitable consequence was public 
disturbance, which reached its height when three young en- 
thusiasts were killed in a riot, and were buried in Bethlehem 
Chapel by a‘tumultuous throng witb all the honours of martyr- 
dom. In F412 the King intervened in the interests of order, 
and Hus was compelled to withdraw from Prague and devote 
himself to controversial writing on the subject of Papal power. 


The scene now shifts to Constante where towards the end 
of 1414 a great Oecumenical Council slowly assembled which 
was to remain in being for three-and-a-half years. It is unnecessary 
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to dwell on the tedious negotiations which preceded its meeting. 
The demand for a Council was universal but it was supposed 
that only a Pope could convene one. There were three Popes 
but a Council was the last thing any of them wanted. Events 
drove John XXIII into the arms of the Emperor Sigismund 
who compelled him to summon a Council and to constitute it 
in person. The Emperor also tried to induce the other two 
Popes to come or to resign, but in vain. 

Sigismund was the younger brother of Wenceslas and heir 
to the Bohemian crown. He was therefore interested in smooth- 
ing out the troubles that had arisen in that kingdom. He invited 
Hus to come to the Council, promising him a hearing, and 
giving him a written safe-conduct both to go and to return. 
Unlike the Popes Hus made no difficulties; indeed he was 
overjoyed at the prospect. He shared the great expectations 
which the Council had aroused of a Reform of the Church. 
He hoped, as well he might, that he would find himself among 
men equally eager for Reform who would listen sympathetically 
to his views and might even share them. He did not reckon 
with his enemies; Czech clergy infuriated by his attacks and 
resentful for injuries received in the Prague riots; German 
Doctors who blamed him for having deprived them of their 
position in the university; and, worst of all, timid academic 
Reformers with grandiose theoretical schemes of Reform in 
their books, but thirled in practice to the system to which 
they owed their benefices and dignities. One thinks of Pierre 
D’Ailli, Cardinal Archbishop of Cambrai, whose zeal for Reform 
had cooled sensibly with each successive step in his advancement. 
A few trivial reforms were actually attained, but on two things 
only was the Council sincerely united, the reunion of the Church 
under one Pope, and the condemnation of Jan Hus. 

The principal achievement of the Council of Constance 
was undoubtedly the Union. Gregory XII resigned. Benedict 
XIII after long negotiations refused to resign, but was deposed 
and withdrew into insignificance. John XXIII early fled from 
Constance, but was brought back a prisoner to stand his trial 
on a long list of miscellaneous accusations of the grossest im- 
morality. He was deposed and detained for a time but was finally 
restored to his Cardinalate, and died in honour and dignity. 

The patience of the Council with this notoriously bad man 
is in glaring contrast with its treatment of Hus. For seven 
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months he was imprisoned in a series of loathsome dungeons. 
When at last in June 1415 he did obtain a hearing, it was to 
be faced with the demand to recant the errors of Wyclif. When 
he spoke of his conscience he was angrily told that his con- 
science had nothing to do with the matter. He was condemned, 
degraded from the priesthood, and handed over to the civil arm 
for punishment. On the orders of Sigismund, in despite of his 
promised protection, he was burnt at the stake in Constance 
on July 6th, 1415. As an indication of the spirit of the man 
I may be allowed to quote from one of his last letters to his 
friends. ‘“‘O most loving Christ, draw us weak men after Thee, 
for except Thou draw us we cannot follow Thee. Give a brave 
spirit that it may be ready though the flesh be weak. Give a 
fearless heart, a right faith, a firm hope, and perfect charity 
that we may with great patience and joy lay down our life 
for thy sake. Written in prison, in chains.” 

Hus was condemned by the Council of Constance as a 
Wycliffite, and his modern detractors, German-Austrian Roman 
Catholics, have continually repeated the charge. Loserth, by 
placing passages from the writings of Hus and Wyclif side 
by side in parallel columns, has demonstrated that Hus took 
over from Wyclif not only ideas and phrases but whole para- 
graphs, and has drawn the conclusion that he was quite un- 
original. The figure of Hus in the nineteenth century was a 
bone of contention between Pangermanism and Panslavism. 
Loserth was not untouched by the Herren-Volk Complex, 
which seems to have originated on the German-Slav border- 
line. He was gratified to give what honours were going to 
Wyclif, who was contemptuously described as Teutonicus by an 
English knight, ambassador of Henry IV to the Court of Prague. 
Surely a late survival of Norman disdain for the Anglo-Saxon! 

Whatever Hus may have owed to Wyclif, he certainly did not 
follow him all the way. He did not reject Transubstantiation, and, 
indeed in violent contrast to Wyclif, stood in line with his older 
fellow-countryman, Matthias of Janov, for a full-blooded sacra- 
mentalism. Nor did he follow Wyclif in his political and social radi- 
calism. It cannot be shown that he owed to Wyclif his ecclesiastical 
reforming views, which were long current in Bohemia as elsewhere. 
But he found in Wyclif a theologian of distinction who was 
travelling the same way towards a thoroughgoing Reformation. 
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By its condemnation of Wyclif and Hus the Church com- 
mitted itself to continuing in the old ways, and proved that 
Reform from within was an idle dream. It postponed the 
Reformation for a century until another conscience refused to 
be overborne by the terrors of spiritual and temporal power, 
and this time escaped martyrdom. Luther himself paid tribute 
to the stand taken by Hus, and strengthened himself by the 
thought that a Council could err. On the German Reformer’s 
monument at Worms a prominent place is assigned to Jan 
Hus as a Forerunner of the Reformation. 


IV 


But we are gathered here, as it were on Czecho-slovak soil to 
celebrate the day of the Czech National Hero, who receives honour 
from all sections of his countrymen, Roman Catholicas wellas Pro- 
testant. His memorial, unlike the sequestered statue of John Knox 
in Edinburgh, stands impressively in the midst of the Old City 
Square of Prague. It was not his theological writings that gave 
him that place. He did not himself introduce the doctrine 
or practice of Communion in both kinds which gave to the Husites 
their distinctive slogan and symbol. At most he gave it his 
blessing from his prison at Constance. The Taborites went far 
beyond him in their religious and social ideals. 

Was it, then, as a German historian says, that he was 
“‘a Czech, full of glowing hatred of Germans”? No trace of 
such hatred appears in his Latin works, the only ones accessible 
to me. I have noted only two statements in this respect and 
they seem both remarkably moderate. ‘‘ According to the Law 
of God and natural instinct (especially the latter, he might 
have added) Bohemians should hold the highest offices in the 
Kingdom of Bohemia as the French do in France and the 
Germans in their own lands.” And again: “ What profit is 
there if a Bohemian, ignorant of the Teutonic speech, should 
be priest or bishop in Germany? He will have the same effect 
as a dumb dog about a herd of sheep—not being able to bark! 
So is a Teuton amongst us Bohemians.” 

From the advent of the Luxembourg dynasty to the throne 
of Bohemia, and especially from the reign of Charles IV, the 
Czech people had been gaining self-consciousness. Their culture 
was advancing under the fostering care of their king who was more 
French than anything else. He had fought on the French side at 
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the Battle of Crécy, where his father lost his life. The Czech 
language was becoming a literary medium in the hands of distin- 
guished scholars and writers, who employed it for the spiritual up- 
lift of the people. Hus’s contribution in this direction is highly 
esteemed from the literary point of view by his own countrymen. 
But in his passion for righteousness the nation found its soul. 

His martyrdom profoundly stirred his people and set on 
foot a movement embracing all classes. Soon indeed it was 
bitterly divided, but Hus’s name was honoured by all parties 
alike, by the conservative Utraquists, by the radical Taborites, 
and by the pioneers of the pacifist Unity of Czech Brethren, 
which perhaps came nearest to his spirit, and which alone 
survives to this day after a chequered and moving and fruitful 
history. Its greatest glory was Jan Amos Komenski. 

The Husite Wars were not primarily wars of National 
Independence. That they can be represented at all in that 
guise is due to the fact that the crusading hosts hurled by the 
Church against the Czechs were composed mainly of Germans. 
But the Husite propaganda, reaching as far afield as Scotland, 
clearly shows that the ideals of the movement were religious 
and social rather than nationalistic. They aimed at the libera- 
tion of man from the tyrannies that enslaved him. As such they 
met with widespread welcome. 

From the purely nationalistic standpoint the Husite Wars 
must seem an unmitigated calamity, bringing the nation to dis- 
union, exhaustion, misery and centuries of eclipse, comparable 
to the Thirty Years’ War in which modern German historians 
take no kind of pride. Yet Palacky and the Czech historians have 
found in the Husite Wars the heroic, because the idealistic, period 
of their nation’s history, and have elevated to the rank of National 
Hero the man who was their cause. Evidently their nationalism 
is compatible with an appreciation of moral and spiritual values 
greater than national success or glory, and valid for all mankind. 

None of us would have any comfort in being invited to 
share in the cult of Frederick the Great—in spite of Carlyle. 
But we can with all our heart join with the Czech people in 
their Day of Hero-worship, because they honour in Jan Hus the 
courageous stand for conscience and righteousness, admiration 
for which unites all free and Christian people the world over. 

Joun H. S. Buruzicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 





THE NEW CULT OF MECHANISED FAITH 


Tus title applies to a very aggressive and plausible movement, 
which professes to have found the power of Christian Faith 
in a new and deeper and more scriptural way than Christians 
and the Christian Church have hitherto discovered it. It there- 
fore wears an evangelical garb, so that if it is, as my examination 
will show, gravely unscriptural both in doctrine and action, it 
becomes a duty for evangelical Christians to be prayerfully on 
their guard against it. The most dangerous of all enemies is 
the one that comes, whether sincerely or insincerely, in the 
garb of a friend. For, although much crudity and meaningless 
clamour and pretence can be found in its rank and file, it is 
also strongly aided by the capture of a certain number of cul- 
tured adherents and leaders, whose sincerity we do not for a 
moment call into doubt. On the other hand, the basis of all 
the teaching is so mechanical that even presuming ignorance 
easily and audaciously usurps the role of leadership. This is a 
religious danger not to be under-estimated. This new mechanical 
conception of the life of Faith has sought acceptance, and exten- 
sively obtained it, by tracing its ultimate discovery and authority 
to the great spiritual visionary, George Miller, of Bristol. But 
the whole of this claim is based upon a superficial resemblance, 
and not upon the spiritual foundations of Christian faith and 
life, upon which George Muller founded his whole being. 
They have stolen from his treasures a simple label or two, and 
have entirely missed their deeper spiritual meanings. They 
have mechanised Faith and Life; he profoundly spiritualised 
them. Those who know the far-flung religious influence of 
George Miller, before, and apart from, this mechanising cult, 
know how deeply spiritual and loyally scriptural it was. He 
did his great work before the eyes of the world, and, as a sincere 
Christian always does, trusted in his God to bless and prosper 
it, not only with the necessary sustenance, but also with all 
other blessings. All men and causes and Churches that passed 
under his influence linked their trust in God with non-mechanical 
spiritual effort and power. They were spiritually devoted to 
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the age-long evangelical interpretation of the word of God, 
and thus lived by the spiritual development of the life of faith, 
and not by exploiting Faith as a well-balanced mechanical 
arrangement. We shall see that in the New Cult all this is 
altered, for the travailing spirit of faith is banished, and only 
a new mechanism, still bearing the label of Faith, remains to 
tick out its mechanistic process. 


I 


It has not been easy to see whither all this is bound, but 
now a clear light has been shed upon it by the issue of an 
authoritative book by one of the most cultured leaders of the 
new cult. From this book I shall quote a number of significant 
paragraphs. The book is given full publicity by its author, 
so that my quotations can be easily verified by my readers. 
Besides, I happen to have had a close view of the movement 
also on its crude? and more untutored side, where the very 
crudeness emphasises the falsities of its basic pronouncements. 
Strange as it may seem, the fantastic sayings and doings of a 
most crude and illiterate self-appointed “leader” of the cult 
furnish a ready illustration of the barren falsity of the whole 
position set out by the cultured author I have mentioned. But 
the latter supplies another very sinister and ominous element. 
Starting with the mechanisation of Faith, he finds it necessary 
to bring his theology into line with this basic mechanism by 
mechanising other cardinal spiritual facts and forces, not ex- 
cluding the infinite glories of the Deity. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that this marks a short and swift path to the gravest 
anti-scriptural errors. We will give the Faith Mechanism rest 
for a moment, and show how it has led directly to the mechanisa- 
tion of the Deity. The infinite freedom of the Godhead is 
mechanised in the following way. 

“‘ The Father shinks His thoughts in man. The Son speaks 
His creative word of Faith by man. The Spirit manifests the 
substance through man.” 

This facile reduction of the processes of the infinite God 
to mechanical routine would, if it stood alone, probably merely 
provoke a smile. But the author makes it clear that he regards 
it as a profound metaphysical discovery, to which all his other 
theological beliefs must conform, and which is intended to bear 
the weight of much mechanical theology. His idea is that the 
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term LOGOS, which John applies to Christ, is the all-sufficient 
ground for this peculiar conception, and the sure ground for 
all his advanced theories of the operations of Faith. It will 
be self-evident to most Christians that such an analysis of the 
boundless Deity has no foundation, least of all in the glory- 
depths of the LOGOS designation; which, by the way, means 
far more than the bare “ WORD ”’ of the English translation. 
I have underlined the word ‘‘ Substance ”’ in the author’s classi- 
fication of the Holy Spirit, because, as we shall see, it points 
to a curious, but mischievous, error in the Cult of mechanised 
Faith. 

After such a foundation it is no surprise that the prayer 
of Faith is mechanised into something which is not Prayer at 
all. The Faith cult has to meet and sit in council until it receives, 
“in an inward certainty, clear, peaceful, indescribable, that ‘ so 
and so is God’s will in this thing ’. Before this comes, we never 
move, unless it be merely for light, but we can now rise and 
advance. God has made known His mind. In Jesus’ name we 
break through. We declare the word of Faith. ‘ That govern- 
ment will give way.’ ‘ That area will be opened.’ ‘ That money 
will come.’ ‘ Those souls will be saved.’ The word, if we are 
rightly abiding, is spoken in the same power and through the 
same Person who made the declaration at the earliest dawn of 
history, ‘ Let there be light’. It is repeated again as occasion 
arises; not prayer, not aspiration, nor hope; but praise, declara- 
tion, quiet reception of a supply already given, a calling of those 
things that be not as though they were. As we do that, the 
manifestation of the thing believed comes to pass as surely as 
the harvest follows the sowing.” 

One need not hesitate to say that this description no more 
resembles the prayer of faith described and enjoined in the word 
of God than a controlled machine resembles a living being. In 
fact, as the author naively admits, it is not prayer at all, and 
may become exceedingly dangerous to the praying spirit of man; 
for there is not the slightest Biblical ground for such a super- 
natural mechanism as is here described, or for such supernatural 
foreknowledge, whether in prayer or out of it. The danger of 
self-deception is unbounded, and I have seen lamentable in- 
stances of it. Let me cite one notorious example as an illustration. 

A “leader ”’ of the illiterate type in this mechanised Faith 
| cult claimed, by this quasi-divine assurance of Faith, in the 
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year 1939, the foreknowledge that the threatened great War 
would certainly not happen. He followed our Author’s ideal 
course,—"‘ not prayer, but praise”. He made a great stir, for 
he too had his “ Faith ” students. He held a great thanksgiving 
Meeting, to praise the Lord for revealing to His “ servant ” 
that the general anticipation of war was altogether wrong. This 
was what our Author calls the “sowing”. But the harvest 
proved to be the greatest world war ever known upon the 
earth. I will not detail the devices of the “ Faith” prophet 
to cover this colossal falsehood. He is not unknown to our 
Author. At least, the latter will do well to give careful and 
prayerful consideration to the‘circumstances. A truly spiritual 
Faith belongs to a higher realm of truth. Our Author’s debating 
conferences may certainly have an organising power to preserve 
mechanical unity, and probably have done so. But that is not 
the unity of the Spirit. The latter comes from the high and 
holy unity of consecrated spiritual freedom. 


Il 


Illiteracy and ignorance often give vivid emphasis to a 
fallacy or falsehood, when culture forms with it an unequal 
alliance. Even our Author gives a prior place to the interests 
of finance—‘that money will come”. The illiterate ‘ Faith” 
prophet has shown me this money craze in wild and unrestrained 
action. In his “ Faith” institution the air was rent day after 
day with loud cries for “that money’, to be supernaturally 
bestowed. The Lord of spiritual glory was reduced to a banking- 
house from which “that money” must come. Poor little 
ignorant and ill-informed “ students” debited the Almighty 
with certain definite amounts, which were due to their wonderful 
faith. It is true that even the casual onlooker detected the 
prophet’s habit of using many subtle devices for getting the 
money outside the supernatural, and there was little account 
given of the way in which the money “of the Lord” would 
be spent. I was informed of some cases when some compas- 
sionate soul, hearing the very audible cries for “‘ cash” from 
heaven, gave some little wretch the money he demanded from 
God, and straightway it was announced that the prayer of Faith 
was answered, and that the money had come “ from the Lord”. 
Could anyone, in this bog of money-mania, sanely realise that 
God has natural laws, as well as spiritual, to be honoured and 
20 
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obeyed, or that the essential prayer of the spiritual life is to 
receive the fullness of the Spirit of God? Here again illiteracy 
and ignorance strongly emphasise the folly which culture may 
partly hide. 

God’s gifts of grace are wholly supernatural, but heaven 
necessarily uses an economy of the supernatural in the natural 
realm, in order that God’s “ Laws of Nature” may be duly 
honoured. ‘“‘ If a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” 
The Israelites received water from the rock in the wilderness, 
but had to dig wells in the border of the promised land. Peter 
said, ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none ”’, but did not call a council 
of prayer—or praise—to supply the deficit. His faith had deeper | 
interests, to which the material means were simply an added 
and unfailing appendage. 

I now give another instance of the way in which crude 
illiteracy may fling into strong light the more subtle fallacies 
of culture. The Author we are examining makes the rather 
cryptic statement, ‘‘ Christ saw His Father’s invisible and un- 
limited supply, gave thanks for it, seized on the full assurance 
of it, and Faith was seen to be ‘ the giving of substance to things 
hoped for’”’. The “ Faith prophet ” I have already mentioned 
has shed a blazing light on this dark sentence, making its 
amazing meaning clear. For years he gave no audited public 
account of his receipts and expenditure to the contributing 
public. Why should he? The money had come straight from 
God, as the reward of his Abrahamic faith. At length, however, 
after the lapse of years, he considered it discreet to issue a 
belated balance sheet for a later year, and the balance sheet 
was duly audited by a member of his own staff. I learned, from 
trustworthy authority, that this balance sheet contained a state- 
ment of considerable receipts of money, which had never actually 
been received. My informant, a lady evangelist, challenged the 
honesty of such a procedure, and was told by the satellites of 
the “ Faith prophet” that, although the money had not been 
received, this misleading account was quite correct, because 
“Faith was substance’’. By careful comparison, it is easy to 
see that this man and our Author got this idea by the crude 
distortion of the classic definition of Faith in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, a stupid distortion which one would have deemed 
impossible for any scholar. The English word “ substance ” 
has radically changed its meaning since the English Authorised 
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translation was made, for the Greek original does not mean the 
solid actuality of anything, but its “ potentiality” in relation 
to the future. This fact makes the treatment of Faith as “ solid 
substance” grotesque. It is almost incredible that any reason- 
ing mind should imagine that it justifies affirming the receipt 
of a thousand pounds when not a penny of it has been received. 

The errors of our ‘“‘ Faith Author” are too numerous to 
deal with in this article, but the deplorable effect of this mechan- 
isation upon the foundations of evangelical truth cannot be 
passed over. This false mechanisation not only, as we have seen, 
compels the mechanisation of the Deity, but also that of the 
great cardinal truths of the Christian faith, which are thus dis- 
torted and rejected. We note for examination the three cardinal 
truths,—the new birth of the sinner into spiritual life, the 
radical alienation of the unregenerate sinner from God, and the 
atonement made for fallen humanity by the death of our Lord. 
Our Author, whether he is aware of it or not, denies the Biblical 
revelation of man’s radically fallen and sinful Nature. Here 
is his version of the moral and spiritual status of unregenerate 
Man. 

“* Fallen man has to arise and grasp the heights and depths 
of the fact that he is a son in Christ, together with the Son. 
At regeneration, by the mercy of God, he believes a/most 
mechanically.” It is rather humorously curious that, in the last 
clause, he has a fleeting glimpse of the fact that he is crudely 
mechanising the profound and vital action of living Faith. But 
the flash passes unheeded. After mechanising the Deity, it was 
not possible to avoid mechanising the vital energies of Faith. 
Elsewhere we find that he bases his whole conception of the 
Fall of man upon the parable of the Prodigal Son. The un- 
regenerate sinner is a/ready a Son, and has only to “ come to 
himself”, that is, to realise his sonship. This unchanged and 
unregenerate Self, when it is self-realised as equivalent to Son- 
ship, is acceptable to the holy God. This clearly means that 
Adam’s sin did not introduce into humanity a radically evil 
nature. This is a deplorable error which is contradicted by the 
whole of the New Testament revelation. It makes the New 
Testament emphasis on the need of regeneration futile and 
foolish; for the unregenerate sinner is essentially a Son, and 
needs no change of nature to realise, that he is, without knowing 
it, a genuine son from the beginning. Such an exposition makes 
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the limited outlook of a single parable exclude all the rest of 
the Divine revelation. It contradicts our Saviour when He 
affirmed that certain evil men were not His “ sheep” at all, 
and that they were not “sons of God”, but children of the 
devil. It contradicts our Saviour’s emphasis on the new birth: 
for one who is already a son, not dominated by an indwelling 
evil nature, cannot possibly need to be born again. Without 
the intrusion of an evil nature, there is no conceivable reason 
why the sin of Adam should be followed by the sin of any other 
member of the race. In the parable of the Prodigal Son, thus 
interpreted, there is no need or room for the atonement of 
Calvary. The unregenerate sinner has only to “ come to himself, 
kiss, and make friends ’’. 

Our Author consistently, and necessarily, follows this up by 
similarly mechanising the New Birth of the believer. Here is 
his amazing declaration: 

“* Does the Scripture teach that a new Divine nature from 
without is implanted in the redeemed child of God, as some 
separate endowment engrafted by some means in the believer? 
We think not.” The words, “‘ from without ’’, are very strange 
as applied to the eternal and all-immanent God, but it is not 
alien from our Author’s mechanical way of thinking. It is 
more important to note the downright contradiction of the 
fundamental principle of Regeneration. It is all but madness 
to make a New Birth mean a Birth of Nothing. ‘‘ That which 
is Born of the Spirit is spirit.”” The Holy Spirit can only dwell 
in a mew spiritual Nature, not in the unchanged evi/ Nature 
of the Fall. 

This is the Evangel of the Cross. Our Author pays verbal 
homage to the Cross, but his erroneous conceptions of the soul 
of the Evangel deprive it of its infinite and enthralling and 
redemptive meaning. The evangel of Jesus cannot be mechanised, 
It is measureless Spirit and Life. 

Joun Tuomas. 
Swansea. 
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A SUPREME ASSURANCE 


“I am with you always, even unto the end of the world” — 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). 


Ir was neither Buddha nor Mohammed, Socrates nor Plato who 
uttered these words. There is no record that any one of the 
many who have claimed the right to command and lead man- 
kind has ever dared promise his followers eternal comradeship. 
Nor did Moses or the prophets venture such an assurance. 
It has meaning only on the lips of Him who very calmly said, 
“‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away”. Yet there are some who would have us believe 
that these words, although spoken by the Master, were intended 
to be taken figuratively, that they indicate the memory of Christ’s 
life and character, and the influence of His teaching. The 
comfort of the assurance they would reduce to a beautiful sym- 
bolism. But to say this is to narrow and actually misconstrue 
the meaning of Christ’s words, and to place them on a merely 
human plane. 


I. THe MEANING oF THE ASSURANCE 


The universal experience of believers is that these words are 
to be taken literally, to mean the personal, abiding, victorious 
presence of Christ. Assurance of the divine presence was given 
to the saints of the Old Testament dispensation,—to Moses, 
Joshua, David, and Isaiah. But while the Old Testament gave 
us the comfort of the Twenty-Third Psalm, in the main its 
thought was rather that of the Eighth, ‘‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers . . . What is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him?” God was far away, unseen, an awful judge. But the 
New Testament changed the picture completely. Christ not 
only comes close to us, but in His incarnation identifies Himself 
with our humanity and takes that humanity back to the very 
throne of God, where at the right hand of the Father He is 
even now our advocate. And in all the reaches of eternity to 
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come He will not lay by that human nature put on in Bethle- 
hem’s manger. Only because of His humanity could the fellow- 
ship be so close. To say with Amelia Josephine Burr: 


Not from two who supped with You 
At an inn as twilight fell 

Do I know that Joseph’s tomb 
Was an empty shell. 


Not from Peter or from John 
Or from Mary or from Paul 
Did I learn how life can change 

At Your call. 


Not on the Damascus Road 
Or in any far-off place 


Did my spirit see the dawn 
Of Your face. 


Those who lived in Galilee 

Knew their Lord and held Him dear— 
But my Lord has come to me 

Now and here. 


Christ is present as our leader. The occasion of the promise 
was the giving of the Great Commission, ‘‘ Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations...” It is in the strength 
of this assurance of the presence of our Lord Himself that 
missionaries in all ages have been willing to leave family and 
friends, to endure great hardship, and to risk life itself. David 
Livingstone, one of the great missionaries of all times, with 
his face bearing the brand of the African sun and his right 
arm chewed off by a lion, on the occasion of the University of 
Glasgow conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
referred to our text, ‘‘I am with you always’”’, saying: “ On 
these words I stake everything.” “ I am the light of the world ” 
means there is no problem, whether it be personal, family, 
national, or international on which Christ cannot give light 
and guidance. In his poem, “ A Death in the Desert’, Robert 
Browning thus voices his sentiment on the mysteries and seeming 
contradictions of life: 
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I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 


We are beset by manifold temptations and dangers. But in 
His humanity Christ met with those very temptations and perils, 
so that He has both the knowledge and the power to protect 
us. While the Master may lead us along the path of suffering 
and sacrifice, it will be a road that He has trodden before us, 
it will be illumined by the light of His presence, and it will 
lead us home. In the midst of sorrow and grief Christ is often 
closest to us. Our Lord found rest and peace in the home of 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, and honoured them with His 
friendship. Why did sickness and death enter there? Martha 
attributed her brother’s passing to Christ’s absence. But the 
Lord was absent*in body that He might reveal to them His 
power and bring a great blessing, and that, as a result of the 
raising of Lazarus, many might believe in Him. Some of us 
are afflicted with sickness, others are mourning the loss of 
loved ones, but the Lord means this experience to draw us 
closer to Himself. 

Fraught with much comfort is also the permanent nature 
of Christ’s presence. “ I am with you a/ways”, or, as the Greek 
translates the Hebrew idiom, pdsas tas héméras, that is “ all the 
days”. Weymouth renders it, “day by day”. Only Christ 
could make the promise of unbroken continued fellowship, for 
only divine power could keep such a pledge. Christ has been 
with His Church throughout the centuries, in all the fierce 
persecutions of the past, and He is fulfilling His promise to-day, 
when a new paganism, in the form of the totalitarian state, 
dares to say, “ Thou shalt have no God but Caesar”. But 
even as His presence was with Paul dying under Nero, so 
to-day it comforts and sustains a Niemoeller languishing in a 
Nazi concentration camp. The duration of the promise, “ unto 
the end of the world ”, literally, ‘the completion of the age”, 
presages His victory. Christ began this age with His first 
advent and will bring it to a close by His Second Coming. 
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II. Our OB1icaTIon 


If Christ is present with us, it is because He has a definite 
purpose for our lives. He wishes us to live with Him, to draw 
close to Him in both sorrow and joy, in want and in plenty. 
This communion with Christ is not to result in a withdrawal 
from the realities of this present world, in escape, as was sought 
by the monks and nuns of the Middle Ages. Rather is it to 
empower us to achieve victory over the manifold perplexities 
and difficulties that might otherwise overwhelm us. But achieve- 
ment may have for the Christian a meaning far removed from 
the “ success ’’ sought by the world. The greatest achievement 
is that of a Christlike spirit. Had the world seen more of 
Christ in the lives of Christians “in good standing” in their 
churches, no Jewish leader could have brought the indictment, 
“Christendom has hidden the face of Christ from us”, as 
Rabbi Wise in New York has done. 

A life with Christ will result in a life for Christ. ‘‘ He that 
abideth in me, and I in Him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit; for without me ye can do nothing ” (John xv. 5). William 
Borden of Yale left behind in America all that wealth and culture 
could give to take the gospel to the Mohammedans of western 
China, a field he chose because it was reputedly the most difficult 
known to modern missions. While studying Arabic in Cairo, 
he was stricken with fever and died. From the human point 
of view, that spelled the utter failure of his life’s purpose. But 
his Christlike character was achievement. His mother had the 
story of his life translated and distributed among the Chinese 
Moslems he so longed to reach. That story has been wonder- 
fully used of the Lord in reaching these people. Because he 
abode with the Master, William Borden’s life is bearing fruit 
among a people he never saw, half a world away. 

Have you claimed His promise, “I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world”, and does your life bear fruit 
for Him? 


Freperick A. Aston. 
New York. 





